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PREFACE TO THE TORCHBOOK EDITION 

The invitation to have my little book, The Classics and 
Renaissance Thought, reissued in the Harper Torchbook 
series was certainly flattering and attractive to me, and it 
confirmed in a way the friendly reception given to this book 
by many readers and critics. I also appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to add two essays not contained in the original edition, 
and to make a number of small corrections and additions, 
especially in the footnotes and bibliography. At the same 
time, I am keenly aware of many shortcomings which I could 
not remove without writing another book, or even not 
eliminate at all. The subject which I am trying to discuss 
is very large indeed, and a vast amount of studies have been 
written about some of its aspects whereas others have re- 
mained more or less unexplored. It is obviously impossible 
for a single scholar to master such a subject. Moreover, 
many problems on which I touch have been a matter of much 
controversy among historians, and although I am aware of 
many different opinions of greater or lesser merit, I obviously 
have no choice but to express my own, without being able to 
present in a short and modestly annotated book the evidence 
on which this opinion rests. Yet it is this evidence which 
really counts in giving strength to any historical opinion, 
and not the eloquence with which it is expressed, or the 
degree to which it fits certain cherished or fashionable inter- 
ests or preferences of the moment. I should like to warn 
especially the students and other younger persons who may 
happen to read this book against the widespread habit of 
arguing about historical opinions, without looking for the 
documentary basis which supports them, and of playing 
one scholarly authority against another. I do not recognize 
the authority of any scholar beyond the testimony of histori- 
cal reality, and I should be untrue to my own principles if 
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thinkers, focusing primarily, but not exclusively, on the 
Renaissance Platonists, and showing how they transformed 
their admired classical sources and incorporated them into 
their own novel modes of thought. 

I should like to thank all those who have made this new 
edition possible : the publishing house of Harper & Brothers 
for their interest and initiative in assuming its publication; 
Oberlin College and the Harvard University Press for their 
permission to have the book republished in a somewhat 
altered form; Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura in Rome for 
their willingness to have the two added papers republished 
from my volume, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Let- 
ters, in which they appeared in 1956. I also wish to thank 
those friends and fellow scholars who through reviews or 
letters or in personal conversation pointed out to me some 
of my errors, and must ask them to forgive me if this new 
edition in which I have been able to make but a few changes 
should fail to correct all of them. Among these friendly 
critics, I should like to mention especially Ludwig Bieler 
(Dublin), R. R. Bolgar (Cambridge), Douglas Bush (Har- 
vard), James Hutton (Cornell), Otis Green (University 
of Pennsylvania), William Hay (University of Wisconsin), 
Raymond Lebegue (Paris), N. Orsini (University of Wis- 
consin), Alexander Turyn (University of Illinois), and 
Edward Williamson (Wesley an University). 

Columbia University 
January 15, 1961 

PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 



PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 

I WISH to express my thanks and appreciation to my 
colleagues at Oberlin College who kindly invited me to 
deliver these lectures (originally published as The Classics 
and Renaissance Thought, Chs. 1-4 below) on February 
22-26, 1954, and decided afterwards to have them pub- 
lished. I welcomed the opportunity thus offered me to 
present my views on a subject which has attracted me for 
many years and which, to my knowledge, has not been 
treated in any recent comprehensive study. I also feel 
somewhat hesitant to publish these views since I cannot 
prove or document them in such a short study, and since I 
happen to disagree with many distinguished scholars whose 
work I have yet every reason to respect. 

The lectures are published here essentially as delivered, 
but I was kindly allowed to add a section of notes. I de- 
cided to use this space mainly to acquaint the more curious 
reader with those studies in which he may find further de- 
tail and evidence relevant to the various aspects of our sub- 
ject. 

To those of my readers who are primarily interested in 
philosophy and its history, I must apologize for the scarcity 
of doctrinal analysis. Within the limited time and space at 
my disposal, I felt that I would do more justice to my sub- 
ject by trying to draw a rough but comprehensive map of 
Renaissance learning in some of its aspects, and thus to help 
prepare a system of orientation in which each thinker and 
each philosophical idea might eventually be assigned their 
proper historical place. 

PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 
Columbia University 
August 13, 1954. 
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1. THE HUMANIST MOVEMENT 

I GREATLY appreciate the honor of being invited to 
deliver the Martin Classical Lectures this year, and of 
being a guest of Oberlin College, an institution noted for its 
distinguished tradition in the humanities, and well known to 
Renaissance scholars for the outstanding work of its former 
president, Ernest Wilkins. Ever since I myself received a 
training in classical philology and wrote my doctoral disser- 
tation on a Greek philosopher, I have retained, in the face 
of the changing winds of fashionable opinion, a firm belief 
in the continuing value of classical studies and of a classical 
education. Thus I have never failed, in my efforts to un- 
derstand certain philosophical writers of the Renaissance 
period, to pay due attention to the influences exercised upon 
them by classical antiquity, and I greatly welcome this op- 
portunity to present in a more comprehensive manner my 
views on this important subject, as fully as the available 
time and the state of my information will permit. 

Since philosophical and historical no less than political 
discussions are apt to sink into confusion through the use of 
vague and ill-defined notions, and since I feel unable to speak 
about my subject without using some of the general terms 
traditionally applied to it, I should like to explain first how 
I plan to use some of these terms. 

The meaning of the term "Renaissance" has been the 
subject of an unending controversy among recent historians, 
who have been debating about the value, the distinctive 
characteristics, the time limits, and the very existence of that 
historical period. 1 I shall not repeat or refute any of the 
arguments proposed by others, but merely state that by "the 
Renaissance" I understand that period of Western European 
history which extends approximately from 1300 to 1600, 
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without any preconception as to the characteristics or merits 
of that period, or of those periods preceding and following 
it. I do not pretend to assert that there was a sharp break 
at the beginning or end of "the Renaissance," or to deny 
that there was a good deal of continuity. I should even ad- 
mit that in some respects the changes which occurred in the 
twelfth and thirteenth or in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were more profound than the changes of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth. I merely maintain that the so-called 
Renaissance period has a distinctive physiognomy of its own, 
and that the inability of historians to find a simple and sat- 
isfactory definition for it docs not entitle us to doubt its ex- 
istence; otherwise, by the same token, we should have to 
question the existence of the Middle Ages, or of the eight- 
eenth century. The Renaissance is a very complex period 
and it encompassed, just as do the Middle Ages or any other 
period, a good many chronological, regional, and social dif- 
ferences. Not being able to do equal justice to all aspects 
of the Renaissance, I shall focus our attention, though not 
exclusively, upon Italy in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Whereas the cultural differences between Italy 
and Northern Europe were no less marked during the high 
Middle Ages than during the Renaissance, in the fifteenth 
century Italy, along with the Low Countries, attained a po- 
sition of intellectual leadership in Western Europe which she 
had not possessed in the preceding age. If Europe during 
the Middle Ages had one or several Renaissances, as some 
scholars believe, Italy's share in these earlier "Renaissances" 
was rather limited. On the other hand, if the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century, seen against the background of the 
French Middle Ages, does not appear to some historians like 
a rebirth of Europe, it certainly appeared to its contempo- 
raries, against the background of the Italian Middle Ages, 
like a rebirth of Italy. Moreover, I shall not discuss the 
Renaissance in terms of a few outstanding and well-known 
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thinkers and writers alone, but I shall rather try to draw a 
cultural map of the period, taking into account the vast 
amount of information hidden away in the bibliographies of 
early editions, in the collections and catalogues of manu- 
script books, and in the records of schools, universities, and 
other learned institutions. This approach will enable us also 
to view the great writers of the period in a better perspec- 
tive, and to judge in each case whether we are dealing with 
the representative expression of a broad trend of thinking, 
or with the isolated and original contribution of an individ- 
ual mind. 

If we try to understand the thought and philosophy of 
the Renaissance, or of any other period, we are of course 
confronted with a variety of currents and of individual 
writers, which defies any attempt at a general description. 
The task becomes even more complex if we extend our view 
beyond the area of " philosophy " in the narrow and technical 
sense, characterized by professional traditions and the dis- 
cipline of method, into the vast field of general thought em- 
bodied in the writings of poets and prose authors, of schol- 
ars, scientists, or theologians. To some extent the historian 
of philosophy is driven to follow this course, since the very 
meaning of philosophy, the emphasis it puts on certain prob- 
lems, its relations to other fields of intellectual endeavor, the 
place it occupies in the system of culture, are apt to undergo 
a continuous change. On the other hand, our task is simpli- 
fied in so far as we are not considering Renaissance thought 
in its originality or in its entire content, but merely in its re- 
lation to classical antiquity. 

This relation in turn calls for one further preliminary 
remark. To be sure, the world of classical antiquity, and 
especially its literature and philosophy, seems to possess a 
solid reality which, like a high mountain range, has remained 
above the horizon for many centuries. Yet on closer inspec- 
tion, it becomes apparent that the use made of this heritage 
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by later generations has been subject to many changes. Each 
period has offered a different selection and interpretation of 
ancient literature, and individual Greek and Latin authors as 
well as their individual writings have seen more or less deep 
ebbs and tides of popularity at different times. Hence we 
shall not be surprised to learn that the Renaissance attitude 
towards classical antiquity differed in many ways from that 
of medieval or modern times. Modern classicism, which 
originated in the eighteenth century and continues to in- 
fluence our approach to the classics, though it has been modi- 
fied since then by various currents of historical, archaeologi- 
cal, and anthropological scholarship, has tended to focus our 
attention upon the literature and thought of the early and 
classical Greek period down to the fourth century B.C., and 
to a lesser degree upon Roman literature to the first century 
A.D.; whereas the later phases of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and especially of its doctrinal and scientific literature, 
have been comparatively neglected. Medieval Europe, on 
the other hand, lived for many centuries in the direct tradi- 
tion of Roman antiquity, used the Latin language as a medi- 
um for its learning and much of its literature and business, 
and knew some though not all of the ancient Roman poets 
and prose authors quite thoroughly, yet was with a few ex- 
ceptions unfamiliar with the Greek language and with its 
classical literature. Moreover, the early Middle Ages, from 
the time of the Latin Church Fathers, were concerned with 
the problem of reconciling the study of the pagan classics 
with the teachings and commands of Christianity, a problem 
which received added urgency from the fact that the learn- 
ing of the period was almost entirely in the possession of the 
Catholic clergy. During the later Middle Ages, and more 
specifically between the middle of the eleventh and the end 
of the thirteenth centuries, profound changes occurred in the 
intellectual culture of Western Europe. A growing profes- 
sional interest developed in philosophy and in the sciences, 
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which was kindled by Arabic influences and nourished by a 
flood of Latin translations, from the Arabic and from the 
Greek, through which many writings of Aristotle and of a 
few other Greek philosophers, of Euclid and Ptolemy, Galen 
and Hippocrates became for the first time available to West- 
ern students. This later medieval interest in the works of 
certain Greek philosophers and scientists must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the earlier medieval study of the classical 
Latin poets and prose writers. Actually, there was a con- 
flict between the representatives of the artes, that is, of the 
liberal arts and the scientific and philosophical disciplines, 
and the followers of the authores, that is, of the great books, 
and by the thirteenth century the latter tendency had suf- 
fered a decisive, though perhaps temporary, defeat. 2 The 
Renaissance attitude towards the classics inherited some fea- 
tures from the Middle Ages, but was different from the 
earlier and later medieval approach, as well as from that of 
modern classicism. Renaissance scholars continued or re- 
sumed the study of the Latin authors that had been culti- 
vated by the medieval grammarians, but greatly expanded 
and improved it, and also pursued it for its own sake. They 
were not anti-Christian, but as laymen they did not subordi- 
nate the development of secular learning to its amalgama- 
tion with religious or theological doctrine. Moreover, they 
added the study of the Greek language and of its entire lit- 
erature, going far beyond the limits of science and of Aristo- 
telian philosophy. Finally, guided by their enthusiasm for 
everything ancient, and by the conscious program of imitat- 
ing and reviving ancient learning and literature, Renaissance 
scholars had a much more comprehensive interest in ancient 
literature than either medieval or modern students. They 
did not despise late or minor authors, in spite of a wide- 
spread preference for Cicero or Vergil, and even accepted 
many apocryphal works as authentic. As a result of this 
broad interest, classical studies occupied in the Renaissance 
a more central place in the civilization of the period, and 
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were more intimately linked with its other intellectual ten- 
dencies and achievements, than at any earlier or later time 
in the history of Western Europe. 

If we are to understand the role of classical studies in 
the Renaissance, we must begin with the humanist move- 
ment. The term "Humanism" has been associated with the 
Renaissance and its classical studies for more than a hun- 
dred years, but in recent times it has become the source of 
much philosophical and historical confusion. In present dis- 
course, almost any kind of concern with human values is 
called "humanistic," and consequently a great variety of 
thinkers, religious or antireligious, scientific or antiscientific, 
lay claim to what has become a rather elusive label of praise. 
We might ignore this twentieth-century confusion, but for 
the direct impact it has had upon historical studies. For 
many historians, knowing that the term "humanism" has 
been traditionally associated with the Renaissance, and seeing 
that some features of the modern notion of "humanism" 
seem to have their counterparts in the thought of that 
period, have cheerfully applied the term "humanism" in its 
vague modern meaning -to the Renaissance and to other pe- 
riods of the past, speaking of Renaissance humanism, medi- 
eval humanism, or Christian humanism, in a fashion which 
defies any definition and seems to have little or nothing left 
of the basic classicist meaning of Renaissance humanism. 8 
This seems to me a bad example of that widespread ten- 
dency among historians to impose the terms and labels of 
our modern time upon the thought of the past. If we want 
to understand the philosophy of the Renaissance or of any 
other period, we must try not only to separate the interpre- 
tation of the authentic thought of the period from the evalu- 
ation and critique of its merits, but also to recapture the 
original meaning in which that period employed certain 
categories and classifications which either have become un- 
familiar to us, or have acquired different connotations. On 
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the case of the term "Humanism," its historical ancestry has 
become pretty clear as a result of recent studies. The term 
Humanismus was coined in 1808 by the German educator, 
F. J. Niethammer, to express the emphasis on the Greek 
and Latin classics in secondary education, as against the ris- 
ing demands for a more practical and more scientific train- 
ing.* In this sense, the word was applied by many historians 
of the nineteenth century to the scholars of the Renaissance, 
who had also advocated and established the central role of 
the classics in the curriculum, and who in some German 
cities had founded in the sixteenth century the same schools 
which were still carrying on that tradition in the nineteenth^ 
The term Humanismus, in the specific sense of a program 
and ideal of classical education, cannot be dismissed on ac- 
count of its comparatively recent origin. For it is derived 
from another similar word, "humanist,'* whose origin can 
be traced back to the Renaissance itself. Humanista in 
Latin, and its vernacular equivalents in Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and other languages, were terms commonly used in the 
sixteenth century for the professor or teacher or student of 
the humanities, and this usage remained alive and was well 
understood until the eighteenth century. 5 The word, to 
judge from its earliest appearance known so far, seems to 
have originated in the student slang of the Italian universi- 
ties, where the professor of the humanities came to be called 
umanista, after the analogy of his colleagues in the older 
disciplines, to whom the terms legista, jurista, canonista, and 
artista had been applied for several centuries. The term 
humanista, coined at the height of the Renaissance period, 
was in turn derived from an older term, that is, from the 
"humanities" or studia humanitatis. This term was appar- 
ently used in the general sense of a liberal or literary educa- 
tion by such ancient Roman authors as Cicero and Gellius, 
and this use was resumed by the Italian scholars of the late 
fourteenth century.* By the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, the studia humanitatis came to stand for a clearly de- 
fined cycle of scholarly disciplines, namely grammar, rhet- 
oric, history, poetry, and moral philosophy, 7 and the study 
of each of these subjects was understood to include the read- 
ing and interpretation of its standard ancient writers in 
Latin and, to a lesser extent, in Greek. This meaning of the 
studia humanitatis remained in general use through the six- 
teenth century and later, and we may still find an echo of it 
in our use of the term "humanities/* , Thus n Renaissance, 
humanism was not as such a philosophical tendency or sys- 
tem, but rather a cultural and educational program which 
emphasized and developed an important but limited area of 
studies. This area had for its center a group of subjects that 
was concerned essentially neither with the classics nor with 
philosophy, but might be roughly described as literature. It 
was to this peculiar literary preoccupation that the very in- 
tensive and extensive study which the humanists devoted to 
the Greek and especially to the Latin classics owed its pe- 
culiar character, which differentiates it from that of modern 
classical scholars since the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. J Moreover, the studia humanitatis includes one philo- 
sophical discipline, that is, morals, but it excludes by defini- 
tion such fields as logic, natural philosophy, and metaphysics, 
as well as mathematics and astronomy, medicine, law, and 
theology? to mention only such fields as had a firmly estab- 
lished place in the university curriculum and in the classifi- 
cation schemes of the period. This stubborn fact seems to 
me to provide irrefutable evidence against the repeated at- 
tempts to identify Renaissance humanism with the philoso- 
phy, the science, or the learning of the period as a whole. 8 
On the other hand, if we want to apply the Renaissance term 
"humanist" to the medieval period, which did not use it, we 
may choose to call "humanists" certain Carolingian scholars 
such as Alcuin or Lupus of Ferrieres, or certain twelfth-cen- 
tury authors such as John of Salisbury or the grammarians 
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of Orleans and Chartres, on account of the affinity of their 
learned interests with those of the Italian humanists of the 
Renaissance. But if we call St. Thomas Aquinas a "human- 
ist" because of his indebtedness to the Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, we might as well apply the same label to all other 
Aristotelian philosophers of the later Middle Ages, and also 
to all medieval mathematicians, astronomers, medical au- 
thors, or jurists, on account of their dependence upon such 
ancient authorities as Euclid, Ptolemy, Galen, or the Corpus 
Juris; and thus we shall have deprived ourselves of a very 
helpful distinction indeed. Hence I should like to ask you 
to keep the Renaissance meaning of "humanities" and "hu- 
manist" well in mind whenever I use the term "humanism" 
in these lectures, and to forget our modern uses of the word 
as completely as you can. If you fail to do so, I cannot be 
held responsible for the resulting confusion. 

The central importance of literary preoccupations in 
Renaissance humanism might be illustrated by the profes- 
sional status of the humanists, most of whom were active 
either as teachers of the humanities in secondary schools or 
universities, or as secretaries to princes or cities, and by the 
bulk of their extant writings, which consists of orations, let- 
ters, poems, and historical works and which is in part still 
unpublished or even unsifted. It cannot be our task in this 
lecture to give an account of these professional activities of 
the humanists, or of their contributions to Neolatin literature 
and to the various vernacular literatures. I merely want to 
point out that Renaissance humanism must be understood as 
a characteristic phase in what may be called the rhetorical 
tradition in Western culture. This tradition is as old as the 
Greek Sophists, and it is very much alive in our own day, 
although the word "rhetoric" has become distasteful to 
many people. For the studies of speech and composition, of 
English and creative writing, of advertisement and business 
correspondence are nothing but modern varieties of the age- 
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old rhetorical enterprise that tries to teach oral and written 
expression by means of rules and models. Since the rhetori- 
cian offers to speak and to write about everything, and the 
philosopher tries to think about everything, they have al- 
ways been rivals in their claim to provide a universal train- 
ing of the mind. This rivalry appeared in Plato's polemic 
against the Sophists ; it continued throughout the later cen- 
turies of Greek antiquity in the competing schools of the 
philosophers and of the rhetoricians,* it was largely forgot- 
ten among the Romans and their successors in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, for the simple reason that they had a strong rhe- 
torical, but no philosophical, tradition; it reappeared in 
various ways in the high Middle Ages with the rise of 
philosophical studies, 10 and again in the Renaissance when 
humanistic learning began to compete with the scholastic tra- 
dition of Aristotelian philosophy. The relation between the 
two traditions has been complicated by the fact that the 
rhetoricians ever since Isocrates have been concerned with 
morals and have liked to call themselves philosophers, 
whereas the philosophers ever since Aristotle have tended to 
offer their own version of rhetoric as a part of philosophy. 
The historical significance of rhetoric cannot be fully under- 
stood unless we take into consideration not only the rhetori- 
cal theories of philosophers such as Aristotle and his scholas- 
tic successors, or of rhetoricians who tried to combine rhetoric 
and philosophy such as Cicero, but also the rhetoric of the 
rhetoricians, that is, of the authors professionally concerned 
with the practice of speaking and writing. In medieval 
Italy, this profession was strongly represented from the late 
eleventh century on by the so-called dictatores who taught 
and practiced, on the basis of textbooks and models, the 
eminently practical art of composing documents, letters, and 
public speeches. 11 It has become clear as a result of recent 
investigation that the humanists of the Renaissance were the 
professional successors of the medieval Italian dictatores, 
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and inherited from them the various patterns of epistologra- 
phy and public oratory, all more or less determined by the 
customs and practical needs of later medieval society. Yet 
the medieval dictatores were no classical scholars and used 
no classical models for their compositions. It was the novel 
contribution of the humanists to add the firm belief that in 
order to write and to speak well it was necessary to study 
and to imitate the ancients. Thus we can understand why 
classical studies in the Renaissance were rarely, if ever, sep- 
arated from the literary and practical aim of the rhetorician 
to write and to speak well. This practical and professional 
connection provided a strong incentive towards classical 
studies and helped to supply for them the necessary man- 
power for their proper development. For I cannot help 
feeling that the achievements of a given nation or period in 
particular branches of culture depend not only on individual 
talents, but also on the available professional channels and 
tasks into which these talents can be drawn and for which 
they are trained. This is a subject to which cultural and 
social historians apparently have not yet paid sufficient 
attention. 

If we try to survey the contributions of the Renaissance 
humanists to classical scholarship, it will be helpful to dis- 
tinguish between the Latin and the Greek fields. In the 
field of Latin studies, there was a much closer connection 
with the rhetorical and practical interests just mentioned, 
and also with the scholarly traditions of the Middle Ages, 
although we should keep in mind that these traditions had 
been less cultivated in Italy, the cradle of Renaissance hu- 
manism, than in the Northern countries, and had suffered a 
decline even in France during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Renaissance. Most attention has been paid to 
the humanist discoveries of classical Latin authors unknown 
or neglected during the Middle Ages. 12 The merit of these 
discoveries has been unduly disparaged with the remark that 
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the manuscripts found by the humanists were written during 
the Middle Ages, and that the respective authors were con- 
sequently not unknown or in need of a discovery. If an 
ancient Latin text survived only in one or two Carolingian 
manuscripts, and if there are but scanty traces of its having 
been read during the subsequent centuries, the fact that such 
a text was found by a humanist and made generally available 
through numerous copies does constitute a discovery. On 
the other hand, the fact that some classical Latin authors 
such as Vergil or Ovid or Seneca or Boethius were widely 
known throughout the Middle Ages does not refute the 
equally obvious fact that some other authors such as Lucre- 
tius or Tacitus or Manilius were discovered by the human- 
ists. It would be wrong to maintain that classical Latin 
literature as a whole was neglected during the Middle Ages, 
or to deny that a certain nucleus of it was commonly studied. 
It would be equally wrong to deny that as a result of the 
humanist discoveries the available patrimony of Latin litera- 
ture was extended almost to its present limits, and that the 
writings added to the medieval nucleus included, besides less 
important texts, also some that have been important and in- 
fluential. Moreover, the case of such a central author as 
Cicero shows that the dividing line between the medieval 
nucleus and the humanist discoveries may separate the indi- 
vidual works of the same writer. For whereas some of his 
works, such as the De inventione and the De officiis, were 
commonly used during the Middle Ages, his Brutus, his let- 
ters and many of his orations were rediscovered by the hu- 
manists. Less sensational but perhaps more effective was 
the tremendous activity of the humanists as copyists, and 
later as editors, of the Latin classics. The wide diffusion 
and popularity of the Latin classics in the sixteenth century 
and afterwards would not have been possible without the 
printing press. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the introduction of paper as a cheaper writing material and 
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the organization of a regular trade in manuscript books had 
a similar effect, and the enormous number of manuscript 
copies of the Latin classics from these centuries has escaped 
general attention because they have been rarely used by mod- 
ern editors on account of their late origin. Along with the 
copying and editing of the Latin authors, the humanists de- 
veloped the techniques of textual and historical criticism, 
studied Latin orthography, grammar, and rhetoric, ancient 
history and mythology, as well as archaeology, epigraphy, 
and antiquarian subjects. Finally, the humanists produced 
a vast body of commentaries on the various Latin authors, 
which are the direct result of their teaching activity and in 
which they incorporated their philological and historical 
knowledge as well as their critical judgment. This body of 
literature is undoubtedly related to the commentaries on 
Latin authors written by medieval grammarians, but the ex- 
tent of this connection remains to be investigated, and there 
is reason to believe that the humanist commentaries became 
gradually more critical and more scholarly in the course of 
the Renaissance period. 15 * 

The humanist study of Greek was much less affected by 
the tradition of rhetorical practice or by Western medieval 
precedents. Greek books and Greek instruction were rare 
exceptions during the Middle Ages ; u consequently, the work 
of the humanists appears much more novel when attention 
is focused on the Greek rather than on the Latin classics. On 
the other hand, the study of the Greek classics had flourished 
more or less continually during the medieval centuries in the 
Byzantine East, and Renaissance humanists in their Greek 
studies were clearly influenced by scholarly contacts with 
their Byzantine colleagues. The extent of this influence, not 
only on the acquisition of particular knowledge but also on 
the approach and attitude of Western scholars towards 
Greek literature, cannot yet be estimated at present. 14 As is 
well known, the humanists introduced Greek into the curric- 
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ulum of all universities and of the better secondary schools 
of Western Europe, and they also imported from the Byzan- 
tine and later Turkish East, through purchase and through 
less honorable means, a large number of manuscripts con- 
taining almost the entire body of extant Greek literature, 
which was thus deposited in Western libraries and diffused 
through handwritten copies and printed editions. But since 
the knowledge of Greek was comparatively rare even during 
the Renaissance, whereas Latin remained the common ve- 
hicle of learning and instruction, the general diffusion of 
Greek literature depended no less on Latin translations than 
on editions of the original Greek texts. Thus it was an im- 
portant, though not yet sufficiently appreciated, achievement 
of the Renaissance scholars that they gradually translated 
into Latin almost the entire body of Greek literature then 
known, and thus introduced it into the main stream of West- 
ern thought. Whereas comparatively few writings had been 
translated from Greek into Latin in ancient times, during the 
later Middle Ages a large body of such translations was 
made which covered mainly writings on mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and medicine, besides the philosophical works of 
Aristotle. The Renaissance humanists supplied many new 
versions of the same works which had been translated be- 
fore, and the relative merits of these competing medieval 
and humanist translations have been debated with some pas- 
sion, but not yet sufficiently investigated. 1 * More obvious 
arc the merits of the humanists in those numerous cases 
where they translated works of Greek antiquity for the first 
time. The catalogue of these translations cannot yet be 
given in the present state of our knowledge, but it appears 
certain that the body of newly translated material includes 
practically all of Greek poetry, historiography, and oratory, 
much of Greek patristic theology and of non-Aristotelian 
philosophy, and even some additional writings on the sci- 
ences of mathematics and medicine. The authors all or 
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most of whose writings thus became known to Western read- 
ers include Homer and Sophocles, Herodotus and Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plutarch and Lucian, 
Epicurus, Sextus and Plotinus, to mention only a few writers 
of obvious merit or influence. Again, the dividing line be- 
tween works translated in the Middle Ages and first trans- 
lated during the Renaissance often separates the individual 
writings of the same author, as is the case with Plato, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, and Ptolemy, with many Aristotelian com- 
mentators and patristic theologians, and even with Aristotle. 
Thus it will be apparent that both in the Latin and in the 
Greek fields the Middle Ages possessed a significant selec- 
tion of classical sources, but that Renaissance humanism 
extended its knowledge almost to the entire range of its ex- 
tant remains, that is to the point where modern scholarship 
has made its further discoveries from palimpsests and papyri. 
When we try to assess the contributions of the human- 
ists to the philosophical thought of the Renaissance, we must 
mention in passing the attempts at a reform of logic, due to 
Valla, Agricola, Ramus, and Nizolius, which were in part 
guided by rhetorical considerations, but represent an episode 
of great historical significance. Yet the most extensive and 
direct expression of the thought of the humanists proper 
must be sought in a body of their writings that we have not 
yet mentioned, namely their treatises and dialogues, many 
of which deal, as might be expected, with moral questions, 
including educational, political, and religious problems. 1 * 
Most of these treatises, whether their authors are Petrarch 
or Salutati, Bruni or Valla, Poggio or Filelfo, Francesco 
Barbaro or Leone Battista Alberti, are the works of con- 
summate writers and scholars, but must appear somewhat 
amateurish to a reader acquainted with the works of the 
greater Greek, scholastic, or modern philosophers. They 
often seem to lack not only originality, but also coherence, 
method, and substance, and if we try to sum up their argu- 
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commonplaces, literary ornaments and digressions, we are 
frequently left with nearly empty hands. Thus I have not 
been convinced by the attempts to interpret these humanistic 
treatises as contributions to speculative thought, or to find 
in humanist philology the seeds of Yico's philosophy of 
language, although the eighteenth-century philosopher cer- 
tainly inherited his erudition and his interest in history and 
literature from the humanists. Nevertheless the humanist 
treatises are important in many ways and deserve a more 
thorough study than they have received. They please 
through the elegance and clarity of their style and their vivid 
personal and historical flavor as well as through their well- 
selected and mellowed classical wisdom. They also air or 
express interesting opinions on matters that occupied the 
heart and thought of the authors and their contemporaries. 
They derive added importance from the fact that some of 
the genuine and more concrete problems of moral philosophy 
were apparently neglected by the professional philosophers 
of the time, and thus the humanists prepared the ground for 
a more systematic treatment of the same problems by later 
philosophers. This seems to be the function of poets, 
writers, and amateur thinkers at any time when the profes- 
sional philosophers are absorbed in technicalities and refuse 
to discuss certain basic problems. 

If we remember the range and extent of humanist schol- 
arship and literature, we shall not be surprised to learn that 
Isocrates, Plutarch, and Lucian were among their favorite 
authors, but that the ancient writer who earned their highest 
admiration was Cicero. Renaissance humanism was an age 
of Ciceronianism in which the study and imitation of Cicero 
was a widespread concern, although the exaggeration of this 
tendency also found its critics. Cicero's influence in the 
Renaissance has been the subject of more than one study, 1T 
and we can merely try to state in a few words some of the 
main features of this influence. Above all, Cicero's rhetori- 
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cal works provided the theory, and his orations, letters, and 
dialogues the concrete models for the main branches of prose 
literature, whereas the structure of his well-cadenced sen- 
tences was imitated in all kinds of literary compositions. 
Through his philosophical writings, he served as a source of 
information for several schools of Greek philosophy and also 
as a model of that eclectic type of thinking which was pre- 
pared to take its crumbs of knowledge wherever it could 
find them, and which also characterizes many of the human- 
ist treatises. Finally, the synthesis of philosophy and rhet- 
oric in his work provided the humanists with a favorite 
ideal, namely the combination of eloquence and wisdom, an 
ideal which pervades so much of Renaissance literature. It 
is true that many of the minor humanists were quite satis- 
fied with eloquence alone, or convinced that enough wisdom 
would come along with it without further effort; whereas 
many others took shallow commonplaces for wisdom. Yet 
we should also remember that many of the greater human- 
ists such as Petrarch and Salutati, Valla and Bruni, Albert! 
and Pontano, Erasmus, More and Montaigne were able to 
add genuine wisdom to their eloquence. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, the influence 
of humanistic learning spread outside the limits of the studi* 
hwnanitatis into all areas of Renaissance culture, including 
philosophy and the various sciences. This was due not only 
to the fashionable prestige of the humanities, but also to the 
fact that practically every scholar received a humanistic 
training in secondary school before he acquired a profes- 
sional training in any of the other disciplines at the univer- 
sity. On the other hand, some of the humanists also began 
to realize that a thorough study of philosophy should be 
added to the studia humtnitatis Consequently, we find a 
number of important thinkers in the fifteenth century, such 
as Cusanus, Ficino, and Pico, and many more in the six* 
teenth, who combined a more or less thoroughgoing human- 
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ist background with solid philosophical achievements which 
were derived from different origins. 1 * I believe that the dis- 
cussion of Renaissance humanism in its original meaning has 
been confused by the attempts to claim these philosophers 
as an integral part of it, and thus to identify humanism with 
all or most of Renaissance philosophy. On the other hand, 
these thinkers should be taken into account if we wish to un- 
derstand the indirect influence of humanism on Renaissance 
thought, an influence which in many ways was even more 
important than its direct contribution. 

The pervasive influence of humanism on all aspects of 
Renaissance culture and especially on its philosophical 
thought is a vast subject of which we can mention only a few 
major points. Some influential aspects of Renaissance hu- 
manism are characteristic of the age, and not necessarily due 
to classical influences. There is the emphasis on man, on his 
dignity and privileged place in the universe, which was 
forcefully expressed by Petrarch, Manetti, and other human- 
ists, and later elaborated or criticized by many philoso- 
phers. 20 This idea was undoubtedly implied in, and con- 
nected with, the concept and program of the studia humani- 
tatis, and it has provided the opening entry for many mod- 
ern interpretations of humanism, whenever the specific con- 
tent of the humanities was left out of account. Another 
characteristic feature is the tendency to express, and to con- 
sider worth expressing, the concrete uniqueness of one's feel- 
ings, opinions, ^experiences, and surroundings, a tendency 
which appears in the biographical and descriptive literature 
of the time as well as in its portrait painting, which is pres- 
ent in all the writings of the humanists, and which finds its 
fullest philosophical expression in Montaigne, who claims 
that his own self is the main subject matter of his philoso- 
phy. 11 This tendency has been adequately described by 
Burckhardt, who called it "individualism," and those who 
have debated the individualism of the Renaissance have 
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missed this point entirely when they understand by individ- 
ualism merely the existence of great individuals, or the nomi- 
nalist emphasis on the reality of particular things as against 
universals. Yet more relevant to our purpose are those as- 
pects of humanist influence which are directly connected with 
its fundamental classicism. I am inclined to find its traces in 
the taste for elegance, neatness, and clarity of style and 
literary form which distinguishes the writings of many, if 
not all, Renaissance scientists and philosophers, and which 
is not always or entirely a mere external feature. More 
obvious is the ubiquity of classical sources, quotations, and 
ideas in Renaissance thought that were either introduced or 
popularized by the work of the humanists. Without im- 
pairing the originality of achievement, this classical element 
appears in one way or another in all areas, in the visual arts 
as in the various sciences. Although nearly nothing was 
known about ancient music, ancient musical theories were 
used to justify certain innovations of the time, and the hu- 
manist reform of handwriting from which our Roman char- 
acters are derived was based on the Carolingian minuscule 
which they mistakenly thought to be the script of the ancient 
Romans. Livy and Polybius affected the political thought 
of Machiavelli, Plato that of Thomas More, and Tacitus 
the theorists of the later sixteenth century. And there was 
no thinker in the sixteenth century who did not use, besides 
the traditional texts of Aristotle, Cicero, and Boethius, the 
newly acquired writings of Plato and the Neoplatonists, of 
Plutarch and Lucian, of Diogenes Laertius, of Sextus and 
Epictetus, or the apocryphal works attributed to the Pythag- 
oreans, to Orpheus, Zoroaster, and Hermes Trismegistus* 
One more effect of humanism upon Renaissance thought 
consisted in the repeated attempts to revive or restate the 
philosophical doctrines of particular ancient thinkers or 
schools, which in a sense represent the application to philoso- 
phy of the revival or renaissance of ancient learning which 
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was one of the favorite slogans of the humanists, and from 
which the much-debated modern name of the period derives 
its origin. Whereas the tendency of most humanists was 
rather eclectic, some of them, and also certain other philoso- 
phers with a humanist background, preferred a restatement 
of some particular ancient doctrine. Thus we find a kind of 
Christianized Epicureanism in Valla; whereas the natural 
philosophy of Epicurus found an advocate, after the end of 
the Renaissance proper, in Gassendi, and even influenced 
some aspects of Galileo's physics. Stoic philosophy had a 
wide influence on the moral thought of the Renaissance, until 
it found a systematic and learned interpreter towards the 
very end of the period in Justus Lipsius, whose writings exer- 
cised a strong influence on the moralists of the subsequent 
centuries. And various brands of ancient skepticism were 
adopted, with some modifications, by Montaigne, Sanchez, 
and others before they came to influence early modern thought 
down to Bayle and Hume. This tendency also supplies the 
broader context for at least some aspects of Renaissance Pla- 
tonisrn, Aristotelianism, and Christianity. 

Thus I should like to understand Renaissance humanism, 
at least in its origin and in its typical representatives, as a 
broad cultural and literary movement, which in its substance 
was not philosophical, but had important philosophical im- 
plications and consequences. I have been unable to discover 
in the humanist literature any common philosophical doc- 
trine, except a belief in the value of man and the humanities 
and in the revival of ancient learning. Any particular state- 
ment gleaned from the work of a humanist may be countered 
by contrary assertions in the writings of contemporary au- 
thors or even of the same author. On the other hand, the 
common cultural orientation and background might be com- 
bined in the case of each author with any set of philosophical 
or scientific or theological opinions or cognitions, and actual- 
ly came to cut across all national, religious, philosophical, 
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and even professional divisions of the period. Since the en- 
tire range of Greek philosophical and scientific literature was 
made more completely available to the West than it had been 
in the Middle Ages or in Roman antiquity, there was a large 
store of new ideas and notions that had to be tried out and 
appropriated until its lesson was finally exhausted, and it is 
this process of intellectual fermentation which characterizes 
the period and which accounts at least in part for the differ- 
ence between Thomas Aquinas and Descartes. For only 
after this process had been completed, did seventeenth-cen- 
tury philosophy make its new beginning on the basis of early 
physical science, whereas the heritage of the Renaissance 
continued to feed many secondary currents of thought down 
to the nineteenth century. 



2. THE ARISTOTELIAN TRADITION 

AMONG the many philosophers of classical antiquity, 
two thinkers have exercised a wider and deeper in- 
fluence upon posterity than any others, Plato and Aristotle. 
The controversy and interplay between Platonism and 
Aristotelianism has occupied a central place in many periods 
of Western thought, and even the modern student who re- 
ceives but an elementary introduction to Greek philosophy 
will inevitably get acquainted with the thought, and with 
some of the writings, of Plato and of Aristotle. This over- 
whelming importance of Plato and Aristotle is due to two 
factors which are in a sense related to each other: the in- 
trinsic greatness of their thought, and the preservation of 
their writings. Aside from such authors as Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Epictetus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and the Neoplaton- 
ists, who represent the latest phases of ancient thought, 
Plato and Aristotle are the only important Greek philoso- 
phers whose writings have been extant, either completely or 
to a considerable extent. Neither their predecessors such as 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, or Democritus, nor their successors 
such as Chrysippus, Panaetius, or Posidonius have been so 
fortunate, and others such as Theophrastus and Epicurus 
have fared but slightly better. 

Historians of Western thought have often expressed the 
view that the Renaissance was basically an age of Plato, 
whereas the Middle Ages had been an age of Aristotle. This 
view can no longer be maintained without considerable quali- 
fications. In spite of a widespread revolt against the author- 
ity of Aristotle, the tradition of Aristotelianism continued 
to be very strong throughout the Renaissance period, and in 
some ways it even increased rather than declined. On the 
other hand, Platonism had its own medieval roots and prec- 
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edents, and even during the Renaissance, its precise place 
and the extent of its influence are somewhat elusive and dif- 
ficult to define, in spite of its undoubted depth and vigor. 
Nevertheless, Aristotle's influence in the Renaissance was 
clearly linked with a tradition that originated in the later 
Middle Ages, and Platonism was understood by its repre- 
sentatives and their contemporaries as a revival. These cir- 
cumstances may explain why I am going to discuss Aristotle's 
influence before that of Plato, although Aristotle was Plato's 
pupil and presupposed the philosophy of his teacher in many 
ways. 

If we want to understand the impact of Aristotle upon 
later thought, we must remember some curious facts con- 
nected with the transmission of his writings. 1 When 
Aristotle died in 322 B.C., he left a very extensive body of 
writings which consisted of two completely different groups. 
On the one hand, there was a large group of dialogues and 
other popular treatises which had been published during his 
lifetime, and which continued to be widely read through 
many centuries until they were finally lost towards the end 
of antiquity. These popular writings of Aristotle were 
praised for their literary elegance, and apparently the most 
famous among them were composed in Aristotle's earlier 
years and were comparatively close to Plato in their philo- 
sophical opinions. The second group of Aristotle's writings, 
which is the one that has come down to us, represents a col- 
lection of the lecture courses which he delivered in his school 
in Athens. These courses served no literary purpose, but in 
turn they are highly technical in character, very detailed in 
their reasoning and in the information supplied, and fairly 
systematic in their over-all arrangement, forming a vast en- 
cyclopaedia of philosophical and scientific knowledge. The 
systematic writings of Aristotle were not published by him 
or his immediate successors, but remained for several cen- 
turies in the library of his school where they were accessible 
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to its professors, but not to the general public or to the mem- 
bers of other schools of philosophy. Apparently the Aristo- 
telian corpus as we know it was published only between the 
first century B.C. and the first century A.D., and even some 
time after that date it does not seem to have been widely 
read or studied. Until the second century A.D., outside the 
circle of scholars trained in the Aristotelian school, the sys- 
tematic writings of Aristotle exercised little or no influence 
upon the development of ancient thought, and it would be 
anachronistic to assume such an influence as a major factor 
in the Platonic Academy, in Stoicism, Epicureanism, or 
Skepticism, in Philo or in the early Christian thinkers. At 
the same time, the works and thoughts of Aristotle were 
transmitted, studied, interpreted, and supplemented by a 
long series of Aristotelian philosophers in his school, among 
whom the earliest, Theophrastus, and the last, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, are best known to us. Alexander, who lived 
around 200 A.D., was one of the most authoritative com- 
mentators of Aristotle, and also modified the Aristotelian 
doctrine in a more naturalistic and anti-Platonic direction, 
denying, for example, the immortality of the soul, a point 
on which Aristotle had been somewhat ambiguous. 

The rise of the Neoplatonic school, which was founded 
in the third century A.D. and dominated Greek thought 
down to the end of antiquity in the sixth century, also marks 
an important phase in the history of Aristotelianism. Dur- 
ing that period, Aristotelianism disappeared as a separate 
school tradition, yet the Neoplatonists themselves were com- 
mitted to a synthesis of Plato and Aristotle. Consequently, 
the systematic writings of Aristotle were no less thoroughly 
studied than the dialogues of Plato; Aristotelian doctrine, 
especially in logic and natural philosophy, was extensively 
appropriated, and some of the best and most voluminous 
commentaries on Aristotle, such as those of Simplicius, are 
due to members of this school. One Neoplatonic treatise, 
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Porphyry's introduction to the Categories, became almost an 
integral part of the Aristotelian corpus. 

The fact that Aristotle was appropriated and in a sense 
preserved by the Neoplatonists left profound traces in the 
later history of Aristotelianism. In trying to follow this his- 
tory through the Middle Ages, we must distinguish, as for 
all philosophical and scientific writings of Greek antiquity, 
three main traditions: the Byzantine, the Arabic, and the 
Latin. 2 The place of Aristotle in the Byzantine tradition 
has not yet been, to my knowledge, sufficiently investigated.* 
Yet it is apparent that the writings of the Aristotelian corpus 
were preserved and transmitted in their original Greek text 
by Byzantine scholars and copyists, and a number of extant 
Byzantine commentaries on Aristotle show that the study of 
his works and thought was by no means neglected. As far 
as I can make out, the study of Aristotle among the Byzan- 
tines was not separated from, or opposed to, the study of 
Plato and of the ancient Greek poets, or especially connected 
with theology, except for some very late authors who had 
been subjected to Western, Latin influences. If I am not 
mistaken, it was this Byzantine Aristotle, allied with Neo- 
platonism and literature and an integral part of the classical 
heritage, whom some of the Greek scholars of the fifteenth 
century carried along into their Italian exile and who exer- 
cised some influence upon the Aristotelian studies of the later 
Renaissance. 

Very different, and for its impact upon the Western Mid- 
dle Ages, more important, was the history of Aristotle among 
the Arabs.* When the Arabs began to translate the works 
of Greek literature that interested them, they largely omitted 
the Greek poets, orators, and historians, and centered their 
efforts on the most authoritative writers in such fields as 
mathematics and astronomy, medicine, astrology and al- 
chemy, and philosophy. The translated Greek works pro- 
vided the nucleus of subject matter in these disciplines, to 
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which the Arabs subsequently added their own contribu- 
tions. As far as philosophy is concerned, the Arabs acquired 
an almost complete corpus of Aristotle's systematic writings, 
along with some Xeoplatonic and other commentaries on 
them, and with a certain number of Neoplatonic treatises. 
Thus the Arabs inherited Aristotle from the Neoplatonic 
tradition of late antiquity, and consequently, their under- 
standing of Aristotle was affected by Neoplatonic interpre- 
tations and accretions which they were never able to elimi- 
nate completely. On the other hand, Aristotle attained 
among the Arabs an authority and doctrinal preponderance 
that he had never possessed in Greek antiquity to the very 
end. Apparently the Arabs did not acquire the complete 
writings of Plato and of the major Neoplatonists, and thus 
the sheer bulk of Aristotle's writings, along with their com- 
mentaries and with the apocrypha, outweighed all other 
Greek philosophical literature available to them. More- 
over, these writings imposed themselves by the solidity of 
their content, and by the systematic and encyclopaedic char- 
acter of the corpus, which lent itself to painstaking study 
and which comprised, besides such disciplines as logic, rhet- 
oric, poetics, ethics, and metaphysics, also a number of 
others which have since been detached from philosophy as 
separate sciences, such as economics and psychology, physics 
and natural history. The Aristotelian corpus, supplemented 
by medicine and mathematics, seemed to represent a com- 
plete encyclopaedia of learning whose various writings coin- 
cided with the branches of knowledge as such. The author- 
ity of Aristotle was probably further enhanced by that of 
Galen, who was strongly influenced by Aristotelian philoso- 
phy and exercised a similar influence upon Arabic medicine, 
especially since some of the most important Arabic thinkers 
combined philosophy and medicine in their work. Thus the 
major Arabic philosophers, such as Avicenna and Averroes, 
were commentators and followers of Aristotle, and Averroes 
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even tended to reduce the Neoplatonic additions and to at- 
tain a purer understanding of Aristotle. As is well known, 
the Aristotelianism of the Arabs, and especially that of 
Averroes, exercised a powerful influence upon the Jewish 
thought of the later Middle Ages, where Maimonides was 
the leading representative of Aristotelianism, and strongly 
affected the philosophy of the Christian West even after its 
tradition had come to a sudden end in the Islamic world 
itself, as a result of new religious and political developments. 
If we want to understand the history of thought and 
learning in the Western Latin Middle Ages, we must first 
of all realize that it had its foundation in Roman, and not 
in Greek antiquity. The Romans produced, under the im- 
pact of Greek models, a distinguished literature in poetry 
and in prose; they appropriated the grammatical and rhe- 
torical learning of the Greeks, and they made a lasting origi- 
nal contribution in the field of jurisprudence, but they did 
not develop a significant philosophical tradition. Rome and 
the other Western centers had flourishing schools of rhetoric, 
but no schools of philosophy comparable to those of Athens 
and Alexandria. The efforts to develop a technical vocabu- 
lary for philosophical discourse in the Latin language re- 
mained in the beginning stages until the end of antiquity. 
Few outstanding works of Greek philosophers were trans- 
lated into Latin, and the philosophical literature produced 
by the Romans was mostly of a popularizing nature. Among 
the Greek sources of this literature Aristotle occupies a very 
minor place, compared with the Platonists, Stoics, Skeptics 
or Epicureans. He appears to be unknown to, or to have no 
importance for, Lucretius, Seneca, or St. Augustine; and 
even Cicero is chiefly acquainted with the published works of 
Aristotle that are now lost, and barely mentions the system- 
atic writings which dominated the later tradition. The one 
significant exception is represented by one of the latest writers 
of Roman antiquity, Boethius, who translated at least two 
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of Aristotle's logical works, the Categories and the treatise 
On Interpretation, along with Porphyry's introduction. 

During the early Middle Ages, the Latin West was 
largely cut off from the richer Greek tradition and reduced 
to the indigenous resources of Roman literature, which was 
weak in philosophy, as we have noticed. The body of secular 
learning provided in the monastic and cathedral schools of 
the period was limited to the elementary encyclopaedia of 
the seven liberal arts, that is, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. In this scheme, 
which prevailed to the eleventh century, grammar was the 
leading subject, which included at times the study of the 
Latin poets. Philosophy was represented only by dialectic, 
that is, elementary logic, and this subject was largely based 
on the Aristotelian treatises translated by Bocthius. Philos- 
ophy in the broad sense of the word as known to the ancient 
Greeks was almost forgotten, and the only author who made 
a genuine contribution to philosophical thought in that pe- 
riod, Scotus Eriugena, was an isolated figure distinguished 
for his acquaintance with Greek Neoplatonism. 

This situation was completely changed through the re- 
markable rise of philosophical, theological, and scientific 
studies that began during the second half of the eleventh 
century and culminated in the thirteenth. During that pe- 
riod, the body of learning expanded steadily until it sur- 
passed the traditional limits of the seven arts. A large 
amount of writings on philosophy, on the sciences and the 
pseudo sciences was translated from Arabic and from Greek 
that introduced precious material previously unavailable in 
Latin and tended to stimulate and transform Western 
thought. 5 Among the philosophical authors thus translated, 
Proclus and other Neoplatonic authors were well repre- 
sented, but the most extensive and most important body of 
literature consisted of the nearly complete corpus of Aris- 
totle, accompanied by a few Greek commentaries, and by 
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a much larger body of Arabic commentaries, especially by 
Avicenna and Averroes. The writings of Aristotle and of 
his Greek commentators as well as of Proclus were in part 
translated from the original text, to be sure, but the selection 
of subjects and of authors clearly reflects the Arabic rather 
than the ancient Greek tradition of philosophy. At the same 
time, new institutions of higher learning developed, the uni- 
versities, which differed considerably from the earlier schools 
in their curriculum, textbooks, and methods of instruction. 6 
The instruction centered around the lectura, the continuous 
reading and exposition of a standard text, and the disputatio y 
the public discussion of a proposed thesis with the help of 
formalized arguments. These forms of instruction produced 
the two main types of medieval scholarly literature, the com- 
mentary and the question. The subject matter of university 
instruction was fixed during the thirteenth century at Paris 
and the other Northern universities in the system of four 
faculties, theology, law, medicine, and arts or philosophy. 
Whereas the teaching of theology was based on the Bible 
and on Peter Lombard's Sentences, and that of law on the 
Corpus Juris of Justinian and on Gratian's Decretum, the 
instruction in medicine and in philosophy came to be based 
on some of the new translations from the Greek and Arabic. 
The philosophical disciplines thus became for the first time 
in the Latin world subjects of separate instruction, and the 
texts adopted for this instruction, after some resistance, were 
the writings of Aristotle along with those of Averroes and 
of other commentators. The chief subjects were logic and 
natural philosophy, whereas ethics and metaphysics attained 
the status of elective courses only. Thus the writings of 
Aristotle had become by the middle of the thirteenth century 
the basis of philosophical instruction at the universities. 
They owed this position not merely to Arabic precedent, but 
also to the solidity of their content and to their systematic 
and encyclopaedic character. Aristotle was not studied as a 
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"great book," but as a textbook that was the starting point 
for commentaries and questions and supplied a frame of 
reference for all trained philosophical thinkers even when 
they ventured to reinterpret him, or to depart from his doc- 
trine, according to their own opinions. The Aristotelianism 
of the later Middle Ages was characterized not so much by 
a common system of ideas as by a common source material, 
a common terminology, a common set of definitions and 
problems, and a common method of discussing these prob- 
lems. There was offered a variety of interpretations for 
many passages in Aristotle, and of solutions for the most 
debated problems, some of which grew out of medieval 
philosophical preoccupations rather than from Aristotle's 
own writings. The understanding of this vast and complex 
philosophical literature has made much progress in recent 
years, yet it is still hampered by the failure to distinguish 
clearly between philosophy and theology, which were sepa- 
rate disciplines, by an excessive faith in such general labels 
as Thomism, Scotism, Occamism, and Averroism, and by a 
tendency to focus attention too exclusively on St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his school. The Aristotelian philosophers of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were engaged in the 
discussion of numerous detailed problems, especially in logic 
and physics, and offered a great variety of solutions for each 
of them. Whereas it might be possible to group them rough- 
ly according to the stand taken on a particular issue, they 
may show a very different alignment with reference to some 
other issue, 7 Thomas Aquinas went farthest among his con- 
temporaries in his attempt to reconcile Aristotelian philoso- 
phy and Christian theology, and his writings arc distin- 
guished by their clarity and coherence. Yet in his own time, 
he enjoyed no monopoly of authority or of orthodoxy; his 
teachings were in competition with many others, and some- 
times even condemned, and much of his work belongs, by 
medieval standards, to theology rather than to philosophy. 
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His authority was soon established within his own Domini- 
can order, but outside that order, the doctrines of Duns 
Scotus and of William of Ockham were much more influen- 
tial, and the important developments in logic and physics 
which took place during the fourteenth century at Oxford 
and Paris were largely due to the Occamist school. Most 
ambiguous and controversial of all is the term Averroism 
which has been applied by historians to one particular trend 
of medieval Aristotelianism. 8 If we understand by Aver- 
roism the use of Averroes' commentary on Aristotle, every 
medieval Aristotelian including Aquinas was an Averroist. 
If we limit the term to all those thinkers who made a neat 
distinction between reason and faith, Aristotelian philosophy 
and Christian theology, practically all teachers of philoso- 
phy, as distinct from the theologians, took that position, from 
the later thirteenth century through the fourteenth and later. 
Finally, if we mean by Averroism the adherence to one dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Averroes, namely the unity of the intel- 
lect in all men, we are singling out a much smaller group of 
thinkers who still differ among each other on the numerous 
other questions which occupied and divided the Aristotelian 
philosophers of the period. Hence it will be best to use 
these labels with great caution, and to emphasize the fact 
that the Aristotelian tradition of the later Middle Ages com- 
prised a great variety of thinkers and of ideas held together 
by the common reference to the corpus of Aristotle's writ- 
ings, which constituted the basic material of reading and dis- 
cussion in the philosophical disciplines. 

I seem to have given an undue share of my allotted time 
today to a discussion of medieval rather than Renaissance 
developments. Yet it has been my intention to show how 
Aristotle had become by the early fourteenth century "the 
master of those who know," in order to emphasize the addi- 
tional fact, which is less widely known, that this Aristotelian 
tradition, though exposed to attacks and subject to transfer- 
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mations, continued strongly and vigorously to the end of the 
sixteenth century and even later. The failure to appreciate 
this fact is due to various reasons. Historians, like journal- 
ists, are apt to concentrate on news and to forget that there 
is a complex and broad situation which remained unaffected 
by the events of the moment. They also have for some time 
been more interested in the origins rather than in the con- 
tinuations of intellectual and other developments. More 
specifically, many historians of thought have been sympa- 
thetic to the opponents of Aristotelianism in the Renais- 
sance, whereas most of the defenders of medieval philosophy 
have limited their efforts to its earlier phases before the end 
of the thirteenth century, and have sacrificed the late scholas- 
tics to the critique of their contemporary and modern adver- 
saries. Yet we have learned through recent studies that the 
chief progress made during the later fourteenth century in 
the fields of logic and natural philosophy was due to the 
Aristotelian, and more specifically, to the Occamist school at 
Paris and Oxford. During the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, university instruction in the philosophical disciplines 
continued everywhere to be based on the works of Aristotle ; 
consequently, most professional teachers of philosophy fol- 
lowed the Aristotelian tradition, used its terminology and 
method, discussed its problems, and composed commentaries 
and questions on Aristotle. Only a few individual thinkers 
and schools have been studied so far, and the large extent of 
this tradition, and of its proportional share in the philo- 
sophical literature of the Renaissance period, is not generally 
realized. This Aristotelian orientation of the university 
philosophers can be traced at Paris,* Louvain, and other cen- 
ters far into the sixteenth century, although it has not been 
studied very much. It disappears from sight at Oxford and 
Cambridge after the end of the fourteenth century, but there 
is reason to believe that this is due to lack of scholarly atten- 
tion rather than lack of facts or source materials. 93 It flour- 
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ished, in close alliance with Catholic theology, well into the 
seventeenth century at Salamanca, Alcala, and Coimbra, and 
the influence of this Spanish neoscholasticism extended, 
through its most famous representative, Franciscus Suarez, 
well beyond the borders of the Iberian peninsula or of 
Catholicism. 10 Also at the German universities, Aristotel- 
ianism was strong and productive through the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and continued to flourish long after the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, for in spite of Luther's dislike for scholasticism, 
and thanks to the influence of Melanchthon, Aristotle re- 
mained the chief source of academic instruction in the philo- 
sophical disciplines. 11 Thus it is not surprising if even later 
philosophers who turned far away from scholasticism, such 
as Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, or Leibniz, still show in their 
terminology, in their arguments, and in some of their doc- 
trines the traces of that tradition which was still alive in the 
schools and universities of their time, although we should 
realize that these thinkers absorbed at the same time also 
different influences which we might roughly describe as hu- 
manistic, Platonist, Stoic, or skeptical. 12 

We have not yet spoken about the place of Aristotelian- 
ism in Italy, a country which differed from the rest of Europe 
in many respects even during the Middle Ages and which 
occupied such an important position during the Renaissance 
period. The customary views on the Italian Renaissance 
might easily lead us to believe that Aristotelian scholasticism 
flourished in medieval Italy as in the North, but was aban- 
doned in Italy sooner than elsewhere under the impact of 
Renaissance humanism. The actual facts suggest almost ex- 
actly the opposite. Up to the last decades of the thirteenth 
century, instruction at the Italian universities was almost en- 
tirely limited to formal rhetoric, law, and medicine. Scholas- 
tic theology was largely confined to the schools of the mendi- 
cant orders; and those famous scholastic theologians and 
philosophers who happened to be Italian, such as Lanfranc, 
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Anselm and Peter Lombard, St. Bonaventura and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, did most of their studying and teaching at 
Paris and other Northern centers. After some earlier ap- 
pearance at Salerno and Naples, Aristotelian philosophy 
became for the first time firmly established at Bologna and 
other Italian universities towards the very end of the thir- 
teenth century, 15 that is, at the same time that the first signs 
of a study of the Latin classics began to announce the coming 
rise of Italian humanism. Simultaneously with humanism, 
Italian Aristotelianism developed steadily through the four- 
teenth century under the influence of Paris and Oxford, be- 
came more independent and more productive through the 
fifteenth century, 14 and attained its greatest development dur- 
ing the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, in such 
comparatively well known thinkers as Pomponazzi, Zaba- 
rella, and Cremonini. In other words, as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, Aristotelian scholasticism, just like classical human- 
ism, is fundamentally a phenomenon of the Renaissance pe- 
riod whose ultimate roots can be traced in a continuous de- 
velopment to the very latest phase of the Middle Ages. The 
greatest difference between this Italian Aristotelianism and 
its Northern counterpart, aside from the times of their re- 
spective rise and decline, is related to the organization of 
the universities and their faculties or schools. In Paris and 
the other Northern centers, philosophy was taught in the 
faculty of arts, which also included what was left of the 
seven liberal arts, and which served as preparation for the 
three higher faculties of law, medicine, and theology, and es- 
pecially for the latter. At Bologna and the other Italian 
centers, there were only two faculties, that of law and that 
of the arts. There never was a separate faculty of theology. 
Within the faculty of arts, medicine was the most important 
subject of instruction, logic and natural philosophy were con- 
sidered as preparatory for medicine and occupied the second 
place, whereas grammar, rhetoric, and moral philosophy, 
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mathematics and astronomy, theology and metaphysics came 
last. As in the North, logic and natural philosophy were 
considered the most important philosophical disciplines and 
taught on the basis of Aristotle and his commentators, but 
this instruction was and always remained linked with medi- 
cine and unrelated to theology. 

Under the misleading name of "Paduan Averroism," 
some phases of this Italian Aristotelianism have been studied 
during the last hundred years or so, but much of the litera- 
ture produced by it remains unpublished or unread. It con- 
sists in commentaries and questions on the works of Aristotle, 
and in independent treatises on related problems. The 
labels used for it such as Thomism, Scotism and Occarnism, 
Averroism and Alexandrism are, as usual, inadequate. Their 
work consists, like that of their Northern predecessors and 
contemporaries, in a detailed discussion of many minute 
questions where each particular issue was likely to produce 
a variety of solutions and a different alignment of individual 
thinkers. Again they agree in their method and terminology, 
and in their constant reference to Aristotle and his commen- 
tators, but there are few philosophical doctrines common to 
all of them. The separation between philosophy and theol- 
ogy, reason or Aristotle and faith or religious authority, was 
consistently maintained, without leading to a direct conflict 
or opposition. Besides rational argument, sense perception 
or experience was emphasized as the major or only source 
of natural knowledge, and this might justify us in speaking 
of a kind of empiricism. In the sixteenth century, Averroes* 
doctrine of the unity of the intellect for all men continued to 
be discussed, although it was accepted only by some of the 
Aristotelian philosophers. At the same time, the related 
problem of immortality became the center of discussion 
through a famous and controversial treatise of Pomponazzi, 
who rejected the unity of the intellect but maintained that 
the immortality of the soul cannot be demonstrated on ra- 
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tional or Aristotelian principles. Later Aristotelians such 
as Zabarella participated in the discussion on the nature of 
the cognitive method, and formulated the doctrine that 
natural knowledge proceeds through analysis from the ob- 
served phenomena to their inferred causes, and returns 
through synthesis from the latter to the former, a doctrine 
that was at least partly rooted in the Aristotelian tradition 
and influenced in turn so anti-Aristotelian a scientist as 
Galileo. 15 Among the Aristotelian philosophers of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, the strongest influences were apparently 
those of Occamism and of the so-called Averroism, which 
were gradually modified by various contemporary develop- 
ments. At the same time, Thomism and Scotism continued 
to flourish among the theologians. Scotism seems to have 
been the more active and more widely diffused current, but 
the Italian Renaissance produced such authoritative Thom- 
ists as Caietanus, and the Dominican teaching affected many 
other theologians, and also such non-Thomist philosophers 
as Ficino and Pomponazzi. If we add to this the authority 
attached to Thomas by the Jesuits and by the Council of 
Trent, and the increasing use of his Summa, instead of Peter 
Lombard's Sentences, as a textbook of theology, 16 we may 
very well say that the sixteenth century marks a notable ad- 
vance over the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the rela- 
ive role and importance of Thomism, and a conspicuous step 
towards that adoption of Thomism as the official philosophy 
of the Catholic Church which was finally codified in 1879. 

After this all-too-brief discussion of Renaissance Aristo- 
telianism in its close relations to the later Middle Ages, I 
should like to mention those changes and modifications 
which it underwent under the impact of the new attitudes 
of the period, and especially of classical humanism. The 
keynote of this change was sounded by Petrarch when he 
suggested that Aristotle was better than his translators and 
commentators, and the general tendency was to take Aris- 
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totlc out of his isolation as a textbook authority into the 
company of the other ancient philosophers and writers." 
Western scholars learned from their Byzantine teachers to 
study the works of Aristotle in the Greek original. Human- 
ist professors began to lecture on Aristotle as one of the 
classical Greek authors, and Aristotelian philosophers who 
had enjoyed a humanist education were led to refer to the 
original text of their chief authority. Although practically 
the whole corpus of Aristotle's works had been translated 
into Latin during the later Middle Ages, the Renaissance 
humanists used their increased knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature to supply new Latin versions of 
Aristotle which competed with their medieval predecessors 
and gradually penetrated into the university curriculum. 
The merits of these humanist translations in relation to the 
medieval ones have been debated ever since their own time, 
and obviously vary according to the abilities of the individ- 
ual translators. They show a better knowledge of syntax, 
idioms, and textual variants, and also a greater freedom in 
word order, style, and terminology. The changes in termi- 
nology were a serious matter in an author who served as a 
standard text in philosophy, and the net result was to pre- 
sent an Aristotle who was different from that of the medie- 
val tradition. Moreover, there were a few additions made 
to the Aristotelian corpus, and some of the writings pre- 
viously available acquired a novel importance or a novel 
place in the system of learning. The Eudemian Ethics was 
translated for the first time, and so were the Mechanics and 
some other writings of the early Aristotelian school. The 
Theology of Aristotle, an apocryphal work of Arabic origin 
and Neoplatonic tendency, was used to emphasize the 
agreement between Plato and Aristotle, and the fragments 
of Aristotle's lost early writings were collected for the same 
purpose. 18 The humanists who considered moral philoso- 
phy as a part of their domain and often held the chair of 
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ethics continued to use the Nicomachean Ethics and Politics 
as their main texts, and thus were led to give to Aristotle's 
doctrine an important share in their eclectic views on moral, 
educational, and political questions. Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
which in the Middle Ages had been neglected by the profes- 
sional rhetoricians and treated by the scholastic philoso- 
phers as an appendix to the Ethics and Politics, became 
during the sixteenth century an important text for the hu- 
manist rhetoricians. The Poetics, not completely unknown 
to the Latin Middle Ages, 20 as scholars had long believed, 
but still comparatively neglected, attained through the hu- 
manists a wide circulation and became in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the standard text which gave rise to a large body of 
critical discussion and literature; 21 and it is curious to note 
that the authority of Aristotle's Poetics attained its climax 
in the same seventeenth century which witnessed the over- 
throw of his Physics. Finally, if we pass from the human- 
ist scholars to the professional philosophers and scientists, 
it appears that the most advanced work of Aristotle's logic, 
the Posterior Analytics, received greater attention in the 
sixteenth century than before, and that at the same time an 
increased study of Aristotle's biological writings accom- 
panied the contemporary progress in botany, zoology, and 
natural history. 22 

With reference to those works of Aristotle which were 
and remained the center of instruction in logic and natural 
philosophy, the most important changes derived from the 
fact that the works of the ancient Greek commentators be- 
came completely available in Latin between the late fif- 
teenth and the end of the sixteenth centuries and were more 
and more used to balance the interpretations of the medieval 
Arabic and Latin commentators. The Middle Ages had 
known their works only in a very limited selection or through 
quotations in Averroes. Ermolao Barbaro's complete 
translation of Themistius and Girolamo Donato's version 
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of Alexander's De anlma were among the most important 
ones in a long line of others. When modern historians 
speak of Alexandrism as a current within Renaissance Aris- 
totelianism that was opposed to Averroism, they are justi- 
fied in part by the fact that the Greek commentators, that 
is, Alexander and also Themistius, Simplicius, and many 
others, were increasingly drawn upon for the exposition of 
Aristotle. In a more particular sense, Alexander's specific 
notion that the human soul was mortal received more atten- 
tion from the Aristotelian philosophers. Thus the change 
and increase in Aristotelian source material led in many 
instances to a doctrinal change in the interpretation of the 
philosopher or in the philosophical position defended in the 
name of reason, nature, and Aristotle, and these doctrinal 
changes were further enhanced under the impact of both 
classical and contemporary ideas of different, non-Aristo- 
telian origin. Thus Pomponazzi, who is rightly considered 
an outstanding representative of the Aristotelian school, 
emphasizes such non- Aristotelian doctrines as the central 
position of man in the universe and the importance of the 
practical rather than the speculative intellect for human 
happiness, which are both of humanistic origin ; defends the 
Stoic doctrine of fate against Alexander of Aphrodisias; 
and follows Plato and the Stoics in stressing that moral 
virtue is its own reward, vice its own greatest punishment. 23 
Such amalgamations of diverse doctrines are bound to oc- 
cur In any genuine philosophical tradition dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth rather than of orthodoxy, and they become 
harmful only when they are used to distort the historical 
facts or to bolster the dogmatic claims of a particular tradi- 
tion. The gradual nature of the change which affected 
Renaissance Aristotelianism and which I have been trying 
to describe is apparent when we compare the works of two 
outstanding Aristotelian philosophers of the early and of 
the late sixteenth century. Jacopo Zabarella, who reprc- 
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sents the later phase, had acquired a full command of the 
Greek Aristotle and of his ancient commentators, and thus 
he has been praised by modern scholars not only as a good 
philosopher, but also as one of the best and most lucid 
Aristotelian commentators of all ages. Pietro Pomponaxzi, 
who died in 1525, knew no Greek and was still deeply im- 
bued with the traditions of medieval Aristotelianism, but 
he eagerly seized upon the new source material made avail- 
able by his humanist contemporaries, and derived from 
Alexander the idea that the immortality of the human soul 
could not be demonstrated on rational or Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. Thus the classical scholarship of the humanists, ap- 
plied to Aristotle and to his Greek commentators, had an 
indirect but powerful effect upon the continuing tradition of 
philosophical Aristotelianism through the sixteenth century 
and afterwards. 

Our picture of the Renaissance attitude towards Aristotle 
would be incomplete if we failed to discuss the strong cur- 
rents of anti-Aristotelianism which have been often exag- 
gerated or misunderstood but which do occupy an important 
place in Renaissance thought. The rebellion against the 
authority of Aristotle or at least against his medieval in- 
terpreters is indeed a recurrent feature in the writings of 
many Renaissance thinkers from Petrarch to Bruno and 
Galileo. When we examine this polemic in each case for its 
reasons, content, and results, instead of taking its charges 
and claims at their face value, we are led to the conclusion 
that the anti-Aristotelianism of the Renaissance laid the 
ground for certain later developments, to be sure, but that 
it was in its own time neither unified nor effective. When 
we listen to Petrarch's attacks against Aristotle and his 
medieval followers, we are apt to forget that the Aristo- 
telianism which he attacked had been established at the uni- 
versities for hardly a hundred years, and in Italy even more 
recently. Thus a younger generation tends to believe that 
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it is overthrowing a tradition of many centuries when in 
fact this tradition had been barely established by its fathers 
or grandfathers. The humanist attacks against scholasti- 
cism from which Aristotle himself was often exempted are 
known from several documents of the fifteenth century, 
from Leonardo Bruni to Ermolao Barbaro. 2 * This polemic 
turned out to be ineffective inasmuch as the humanists criti- 
cized the bad style of their opponents, their ignorance of 
classical sources, and their preoccupation with supposedly 
unimportant questions, but failed to make positive contri- 
butions to the philosophical and scientific disciplines with 
which the scholastics were concerned. If we keep in mind 
the cultural and professional divisions of the period, and 
the flourishing state of Aristotelian philosophy in Renais- 
sance Italy, we are inclined to view this polemic in its 
proper perspective, that is, as an understandable expression 
of departmental rivalry, and as a phase in the everlasting 
battle of the arts of which many other examples may be 
cited from ancient, medieval, or modern times. 25 Only in 
some instances did Renaissance humanists succeed in attack- 
ing their scholastic opponents on their own ground. There 
was a persistent tendency which began with Valla and cul- 
minated in Ramus and Nizolius to reform Aristotelian logic 
with the help of rhetoric, and during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century as well as much of the seventeenth, Ram- 
ism was a serious rival of Aristotelian logic in the schools 
of Germany, Great Britain, and America. 2 * On the other 
hand, the Spanish humanist Vives made the ambitious at- 
tempt to substitute a classical and humanist encyclopaedia 
of learning for the medieval one and exercised a deep and 
wide influence on Western education. 21 

Renaissance Platonism, which many historians have been 
inclined to oppose to medieval Aristotelianisrn, was not as 
persistently anti-Aristotelian as we might expect. Its most 
influential representatives were either impressed by the 
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Neoplatonic synthesis of Plato and Aristotle, or even di- 
rectly affected by medieval Aristotelianism. Thus Marsilio 
Ficino would follow both Plato and Aristotle, though ac- 
cording the higher place to Plato, a view which is reflected 
in Raphael's School of Athens, and Pico della Mirandola 
expressly defended the medieval Aristotelians against the 
humanist attacks of Ermolao Barbaro. 28 

It was only during the sixteenth century that Aristo- 
telianism began to be attacked in its central territory, that 
is, in natural philosophy. A series of brilliant thinkers, not 
unaffected by Aristofrelianism or other traditions, but origi- 
nal in their basic intention, people like Paracelsus, Telesio, 
Patrizi, Bruno, and others, 29 began to propose rival systems 
of cosmology and of natural philosophy which made an im- 
pression upon their contemporaries and have been of lasting 
interest to historians of Renaissance thought. They failed 
to overthrow the Aristotelian tradition in natural philoso- 
phy, not because they were persecuted, or because their op- 
ponents preferred vested interests and habits of thought to 
the truth, but because their impressive doctrines were not 
based on a firm and acceptable method. Aristotelian natural 
philosophy, rich in subject matter and solid in concepts, 
could not possibly be displaced from the university curric- 
ulum as long as there was no comparable body of teachable 
doctrine that could have taken its place. This was not sup- 
plied by the humanists, the Platonists, or the natural philos- 
ophers of the later Renaissance, who could dent but not 
break the Aristotelian tradition. The decisive attack upon 
the natural philosophy of the Aristotelians came from 
Galileo and the other physicists of the seventeenth century. 

This momentous event in the history of modern thought 
has often been represented rather crudely as a victory of 
"Science" and the "Scientific Method" over superstition or 
a mistaken tradition- There is no such thing as Science or 
the Scientific Method, but there is a complex body of va- 
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rious sciences and other forms of knowledge whose unity 
remains an ideal program, and there are various methods 
}f attaining valid knowledge and of judging its validity. In 
the period preceding Galileo with which we are concerned, 
the various sciences differed in their traditions and mutual 
relations. Mathematics and astronomy were largely sep- 
arate from philosophy and the Aristotelian tradition, and 
nade notable advances during the sixteenth century without 
affecting that tradition in a serious way. 30 Medicine was 
another science distinct from philosophy, but more closely 
linked to it since medicine and philosophy were considered 
as parts of the same study and career, and since such medi- 
:al authorities as Galen and Avicenna were Aristotelians. 
Nevertheless, notable progress was made in such medical 
disciplines as anatomy and surgery, that were based on ob- 
servation and comparatively removed from the philosophi- 
:al and medical theories of the time. On the other hand, 
natural philosophy as then understood and taught from the 
trorks of Aristotle, comprised such sciences as physics and 
biology. Even the development of these two sciences took 
a different course with reference to Aristotelianism. In 
biology, great progress was made during the sixteenth cen- 
tury and even afterwards within the framework of the 
Aristotelian tradition. In physics, on the other hand, the 
pery conception of Aristotelian physics had to be over- 
thrown in order to make room for modern physics. The 
Aristotelian physics of the later Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance was not as wrong or absurd as older scholars 
had assumed, nor was Galileo as unaffected by it as he him- 
self or some of his modern admirers believed. 31 Yet for 
the Aristotelians, physics was a matter of qualities, not of 
quantities, and its objects on earth were essentially differ- 
ent from the stars in heaven. Consequently, Aristotelian 
physics was closely linked with formal logic, but separated 
from mathematics and even to some extent from astronomy. 
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Galileo, the professional mathematician and astronomer 
who claimed to be a natural philosopher, postulated a new 
physics based on experiments and calculations, a physics of 
quantities that had for its foundation not formal logic, but 
mathematics, and that was to be closely related to astron- 
omy. 32 Once this new physics had been firmly established 
in its methods and had begun to yield more and more spe- 
cific results, it was bound to undermine the prestige of tradi- 
tional Aristotelian physics and eventually to drive it from 
its place in the curriculum. This happened during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and it could not 
possibly have happened in the sixteenth. Our impatient 
enthusiasm for the achievements of a later period should 
not prompt us to read them back into an earlier epoch, or 
to blame the latter for not having anticipated them. To be 
sure, individual thinkers are always capable of startling in- 
sights, but a large group of people is likely to change its 
modes of thought rather slowly unless it is suddenly shaken 
by fashion, by violent experiences, or by political compul- 
sion. 

Thus we may conclude that the authority of Aristotle 
was challenged during the Renaissance in different ways 
and for different reasons, but that it remained quite strong, 
especially in the field of natural philosophy. This was due 
not so much to professional inertia as to the wealth and 
solidity of subject matter contained in the Aristotelian writ- 
ings, to which its critics for some time could not oppose 
anything comparable. The concepts and methods that were 
bound to overthrow Aristotelian physics were just being 
discussed and prepared during the sixteenth century, but 
did not bear visible and lasting fruits before the seven- 
teenth. The anti-Aristotelian revolution which marks the 
beginning of the modern period in the physical sciences and 
in philosophy had some of its roots and forerunners in the 
Renaissance period, but did not actually occur until later. 
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The Renaissance is still in many respects an Aristotelian 
age which in part continued the trends of medieval Aristo- 
telianism, and in part gave it a new direction under the 
influence of classical humanism and other different ideas. 



3. RENAISSANCE PLATONISM 

PLATO'S influence on Western thought has been so 
broad and profound, and in spite of occasional voices 
of dissent, so continuous, that a great contemporary thinker 
has been able to state that the history of Western philoso- 
phy may be characterized as a series of footnotes to Plato. 1 
Yet if we examine the actual ideas of those thinkers who 
have professed their indebtedness to the Athenian philoso- 
pher or who have been called Platonists by themselves or 
by others, we do not only find, as might be expected, a 
series of different interpretations and reinterpretations of 
Plato's teachings and writings. We are also confronted 
with the puzzling fact that different Platonists have se- 
lected, emphasized, and developed different doctrines or 
passages from Plato's works. Hardly a single notion which 
we associate with Plato has been held by all Platonists, 
neither the transcendent existence of universal forms nor 
the direct knowledge of these intelligible entities, neither 
spiritual love nor the immortality of the soul, let alone his 
outline of the perfect state. Thus it is possible for two 
thinkers who have been conventionally and perhaps legiti- 
mately classified as Platonists to have very different philoso- 
phies, or even to have not a single specific doctrine in com- 
mon. The term Platonism does not lend itself very well 
as a middle term to the arithmetic or syllogistics of sources 
and influences, unless the specific texts and notions involved 
in each case are spelled out in all their detail. Moreover, 
ever since classical antiquity, Platonist philosophers have 
tried not so much to repeat or restate Plato's doctrines in 
their original form, as to combine them with notions of 
diverse origin, and these accretions, like the tributaries of a 
broadening river, became integral parts of the continuing 
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tradition. They are as necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of the history of Platonisrn, as they might be misleading 
if used uncritically for an interpretation of Plato himself. 
It is only during the last 150 years or so that modern schol- 
arship has attempted to cleanse the genuine thought of 
Plato from the mire of the Platonic tradition- This effort 
has yielded in part very solid results, yet today we are be- 
ginning to feel that there has been a tendency to exaggerate 
the differences between Plato and later Platonism, and to 
overlook certain genuine features in Plato's thought that 
may be alien to modern science and philosophy, but served 
as a starting point for his earlier interpreters. 2 Thus an 
archaeologist who tries to remove the crust of later cen- 
turies from a Greek statue must be careful not to damage 
its incomparably subtle surface. 

This complex and even elusive nature of the Platonic 
tradition is partly due to the character of Plato's thought 
and writings. Among all major Greek philosophers until 
Plotinus, Plato had the unique fortune of having his works, 
as far as we can tell, completely preserved. These works 
are literary compositions written and published in different 
periods of a long and eventful life. They are in the form 
of dialogues which sometimes end without apparent conclu- 
sion and in which different views arc proposed and discussed 
by different persons. Since Plato rarely speaks in his own 
name, it seems difficult to identify his own definite opinions, 
or to separate them from those of Socrates, Parmcnides, 
and his other characters. Moreover, some of the most 
coherent passages are presented in the ambiguous form of 
myths, similes, or digressions. Finally, the different dia- 
logues, though not completely unrelated in their subject 
matter, fail to suggest any order or connection that might 
lead to a philosophical system. Modern scholarship has 
tried to overcome these difficulties through the historical 
method, to establish a chronological sequence for the au- 
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thentic dialogues, and to supplement their content with the 
statements of Aristotle and others about Plato's oral teach- 
ing. This historical approach was foreign to the Platonist 
scholars of classical antiquity. They merely collected all 
works attributed to Plato in a single edition, thus giving 
them the appearance of a systematic order which to us 
seems artificial. In this manner, a number of apocryphal 
pieces found their way into the Platonic corpus and con- 
tinued to influence the subsequent tradition, although the 
authenticity of certain Platonic works was already ques- 
tioned in antiquity. 

Plato's influence upon later Greek thought was depend- 
ent not only on his dialogues which were generally available 
to the reading public, but also on the school which he 
founded and which continued as an institution for many 
centuries until 529 A.D. Since Plato left no systematic 
writings to his school, and since even his oral teaching was 
apparently not of a dogmatic character, the philosophical 
tradition in his Academy was subject to much greater 
changes and fluctuations than in the other philosophical 
schools of antiquity. Plato's immediate successors in the 
Academy modified his doctrine as we know it hardly less 
than did another pupil, Aristotle, 3 and during the third cen- 
tury B.C. the Academy turned towards a more or less radi- 
cal skepticism to which it clung for more than two hundred 
years. In the meantime, Plato's dialogues were read and 
admired outside his school, and strongly affected the 
thought of such Stoic philosophers as Panaetius and Posi- 
donius. Around the beginning of our era, a popular and 
somewhat eclectic kind of Platonism that borrowed various 
elements from Aristotle and especially from Stoicism had 
replaced Skepticism in the Athenian Academy, had estab- 
lished a kind of school in Alexandria and perhaps in other 
centers, and had begun to pervade the thought of a widen- 
ing circle of philosophical and popular writers.* This move- 
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ment, which is now commonly called Middle Platonism, 
made at least one important contribution to the history of 
Platonism, for it formulated the doctrine, ever since at- 
tributed to Plato but hardly found in his dialogues, that the 
transcendent ideas or intelligible forms are concepts of a 
divine intelligence. Middle Platonism had many elements 
in common with the Neopythagoreanism which flourished 
during the first centuries of our era and forged many 
Platonizing works under the name of Pythagoras and his 
early pupils, and with the Hermetics, a circle of pagan 
theologians who flourished in Alexandria and composed a 
corpus of writings that were attributed to the Egyptian 
divinity Hermes Trismegistus. 5 When Philo the Jew, and 
after him the Alexandrian Church Fathers Clement and 
Origen, made the first attempts to combine the teachings of 
Biblical religion with Greek philosophy, it was the Platon- 
ism popular at their time which supplied the most numerous 
and most important doctrinal elements. Thus the ground 
was well prepared both among pagans and Christians when 
philosophical Platonism was revived during the third cen- 
tury A.D. in Alexandria by Ammonius Saccas and by his 
great pupil, Plotinus. 

This school, which called itself Platonic and which mod- 
ern historians have named Neoplatonic to emphasize its 
differences from Plato, chose Plato's dialogues for its chief 
philosophical authority, but tried to fit Plato's scattered 
doctrines into a coherent system and to incorporate in it 
other ideas derived from the Stoics and especially from 
Aristotle. As a comprehensive synthesis of Greek thought, 
Neoplatonism thus dominated the latest phase of ancient 
philosophy and bequeathed its heritage to subsequent ages. 
Beneath the surface of the common school tradition, there 
are many significant differences of doctrine that have not 
yet been fully explored. To the genuine elements derived 
from Plato, Plotinus added a more explicit emphasis on a 
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hierarchical universe that descends through several levels 
from the transcendent God or One to the corporeal world, 
and on an inner, spiritual experience that enables the self 
to reascend through the intelligible world to that supreme 
One ; whereas the physical world is conceived, probably un- 
der the influence of Posidonius, as a web of hidden affinities 
originating in a world soul and other cosmic souls. In 
Proclus, one of the last heads of the Athenian school, Neo- 
platonism attains its most systematic and even schematic 
perfection. In his Elements of Theology and Platonic The- 
ology all things and their mutual relations are neatly defined 
and deduced in their proper place and order ; and the con- 
cepts of Aristotle's logic and metaphysics, divested of their 
specific and concrete reference, are used as elements of a 
highly abstract and comprehensive ontology. 6 As a com- 
mentator, Proclus applied this neat and scholastic system 
to some of Plato's dialogues, just as other members of the 
school applied it to Aristotle. And as the leading philoso- 
phy of the period, Neoplatonism supplied practically all 
later Greek Church Fathers and theologians with their 
philosophical terms and concepts, most of all that obscure 
father of most Christian mysticism who hides under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, and whose writings 
owed a tremendous authority to the name of their supposed 
author, a direct disciple of St. Paul the Apostle. 

The Platonic tradition during the Middle Ages, which 
has been the subject of much recent study, followed again 
three different lines of development. 7 In the Byzantine 
East, the original works of Plato and of the Neoplatonists 
were always available, and the study of Plato was surely 
often combined with that of the ancient Greek poets and of 
Aristotle. 8 The prevalence of Plato over Aristotle within 
a synthesis of both was justified by Neoplatonic precedent, 
and the tendency to harmonize Plato rather than Aristotle 
with Christian theology was amply sanctioned by the Greek 
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patristic authors. In the eleventh century, Michael Psellus 
revived the interest in Platonic philosophy, and set an in- 
fluential precedent by combining with it the Chaldaic 
Oracles attributed to Zoroaster, and 'the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Gemistus 
Pletho attempted another revival of Plato's philosophy 
based on Proclus and Psellus. He even aimed at a philo- 
sophical reform of the falling Greek Empire, and gave, after 
the model of Proclus, an allegorical explanation of the 
Greek divinities, which exposed him to the charge that he 
wanted to restore ancient paganism. 9 Certainly he was con- 
vinced that Plato and his ancient followers were the repre- 
sentatives of a very old pagan theology which has for its 
witnesses the writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus 
and Zoroaster, Orpheus and Pythagoras, and which paral- 
lels both in age and content the revelation of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures. Through his teaching and writ- 
ings, through his pupils, and through the violent reaction 
of his theological and Aristotelian opponents, Pletho did a 
good deal to awaken Platonic scholarship and philosophy 
in the Byzantine Empire during its last decades; and thanks 
to Pletho's stay in Italy and to the activities of his pupil, 
Cardinal Bessarion, and of other Greek scholars devoted 
or opposed to him, this development had important reper- 
cussions in the West until and beyond the end of the fif- 
teenth century. 10 

Among the Arabs, Plato's position was inferior to that 
of Aristotle and consequently less important than in antiq- 
uity or in the Byzantine Middle Ages. 11 Whereas the 
corpus of Aristotle was almost completely translated into 
Arabic, only a few works of Plato, such as the Republic, 
the Laws, and the Timaeus, were made available, supple- 
mented by a number of other Platonist writings. On the 
other hand, the Arabs derived many Platonist conceptions 
from the Aristotelian commentators, and they possessed 
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at least two Aristotelian apocrypha, the Liber de causis and 
the Theologia Aristotelis, whose doctrinal content was 
based entirely on Proclus and Plotinus. Arabic philoso- 
phers such as Alfarabi wrote a paraphrase of Plato's Laws, 
and even the faithful Aristotelian commentator, Averroes, 
composed a paraphrase of Plato's Republic. Under the 
influence of the Arabic tradition, medieval Jewish thought 
included a strong neoplatonic current. Avicebron (ibn 
Gabirol), whose Fountain of Life exercised a strong influ- 
ence in its Latin version also belongs to this tradition, and 
the peculiar form of medieval Jewish mysticism known as 
the Cabala contains several ideas derived from Neoplatonic 
and other late ancient philosophies. 12 Moreover, among 
both the Arabs and their Jewish disciples, the occult sciences 
of astrology, alchemy, and magic were cultivated in close 
connection with the genuine philosophical and scientific disci- 
plines. These pseudo sciences also derived their traditions 
from the later phases of Greek antiquity, and they were or 
became associated with Platonist and Hermetic philosophy, 
with which they actually shared such notions as the world 
soul and the belief in the numerous hidden powers or spe- 
cific affinities and antipathies of all things natural. 

Roman antiquity, though poor in specific philosophical 
achievements, as we have seen, gave a larger share to the 
Platonic tradition than it did to Aristotle. Cicero, who 
had been a student at the Athenian Academy, reflected in 
his philosophical writings not only the Skepticism which 
had dominated that school for several centuries, but also 
the first phases of that eclectic or Middle Platonism which 
was just beginning to replace it. Further Middle Platonic 
ideas appear m Apuleius, occasionally in Seneca, and in 
Chalcidius* commentary on the Timaeus; whereas Neopla- 
tonism was the basis for the writings of Macrobius, and for 
Boethius' influential Consolation of Philosophy. Of Plato's 
own works, Latin readers possessed only the partial 
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versions of the Timaeus due to Cicero and Chalcidius ; the 
version of Plotinus attributed to Victorinus was probably 
not extensive, and certainly did not survive very long. The 
most important representative of Platonism in ancient 
Latin literature was St. Augustine, who acknowledged his 
debt to Plato and Plotinus more frankly than most of his 
modern theological admirers. 13 Typical Platonist doctrines, 
such as the eternal presence of the universal forms in the 
mind of God, the immediate comprehension of these ideas 
by human reason, and the incorporeal nature and the im- 
mortality of the human soul, are persistently asserted in 
his earlier philosophical as well as in his later theological 
writings, and they do not become less Platonist because 
they are combined with different Biblical or specifically Au- 
gustinian conceptions or because Augustine rejected other 
Platonic or Neoplatonic doctrines that seemed incompatible 
with the Christian dogma. Augustine's repeated assertion 
that Platonism is closer to Christian doctrine than any 
other pagan philosophy went a long way to justify later at- 
tempts to combine or reconcile them with each other. 

During the early Middle Ages, when philosophical 
studies were not much cultivated in Western Europe, the 
most important text translated from the Greek was the 
corpus of writings attributed to Dionyshis the Areopagite, 
who was also identified with the patron saint of St* Denis 
near Paris. 14 And the only author who had philosophical 
significance, Johannes Scotus Eriugena, was strongly im- 
bued with Neoplatonic conceptions which were accessible 
to him in their original Greek sources. When philosophi- 
cal studies began to flourish with the rise of scholasticism 
after the middle of the eleventh century, Augustinianism, 
which comprised many Platonist elements, became the pre- 
vailing current. This was quite natural, since the writings 
of Augustine represented the most solid body of philosophi- 
cal and theological ideas then available in Latin. It was 
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supplemented by Boethius' Consolation, by his logical works 
and his translations from Aristotle and Porphyry, and by 
Chalcidius' partial translation and commentary of Plato's 
Timaeus. There was thus a body of source material avail- 
able for philosophical study before the new translations 
from the Arabic and Greek were added, and this material 
was for the most part Platonist in character, and included 
at least one work of Plato, the Timaeus. Hence it is sig- 
nificant that in one of the most important centers of early 
scholasticism, at the cathedral school of Chartres, the 
Timaeus was apparently used as a textbook in natural 
philosophy, as a number of glosses and commentaries com- 
ing from that school would seem to indicate. 15 And a 
strange and long neglected Platonist work, the so-called 
Altvuidius, seems to have been composed during the same 
century. 18 When the new translations brought about a 
vast increase in philosophical and scientific literature, 
Aristotle and his commentators gradually gained the upper 
hand, as we have seen, and hence during the thirteenth cen- 
tury Aristotelianism became the prevailing current of West- 
ern thought. Yet at the same time, Platonism also profited 
from the new translating activity. The versions from the 
Greek included two dialogues of Plato, the Phaedo and the 
MenOj the work of Nemesius of Emesa, and a number of 
treatises by Proclus, such as the Elements of Theology and 
the commentary on the Parmenides, which contains part of 
Plato's own text. 17 On the other hand, we find among the 
versions from the Arabic not only the Aristotelian com- 
mentators who contained much Neoplatonic material, but 
also the Liber de Causis, Avicebron's Fons vitae, and a vast 
amount of astrological and alchemical literature that trans- 
mitted, or pretended to transmit, many notions of Plato- 
nist or Hermetic origin. Hence we are not surprised to 
find Augustinian or Neoplatonic notions even in the thought 
of many Aristotelian philosophers of the thirteenth and 
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early fourteenth centuries. On the other hand, the Augus- 
tinian tradition persisted as a secondary current during that 
period, and the speculative mysticism of Master Eckhart 
and his school drew much of its inspiration from the Areop- 
agite, Proclus, and other Neoplatonic sources. 

During the Renaissance, these medieval currents con- 
tinued in many quarters. German speculative mysticism 
was succeeded in the Low Countries by the more practical 
Devotio Moderna which exercised a wide influence in 
Northern Europe. 18 The Augustinian trend in theology and 
metaphysics went on without interruption; the increasing 
religious literature for laymen contained strong Augustin- 
ian elements, and even some of the Platonizing works writ- 
ten in Chartres during the twelfth century still found at- 
tentive readers. Yet although several elements of medie- 
val Platonism survived during the Renaissance, it would be 
wrong to overlook the novel or different aspects of Renais- 
sance Platonism. They were partly due to the impact of 
Byzantine thought and learning, for the Eastern scholars 
who came to Italy for a temporary or permanent residence 
after the middle of the fourteenth century familiarized 
their Western pupils with Plato's writings and teachings, 
and with the controversy on the merits of Plato and Aris- 
totle. While Chrysoloras was staying in Italy, he suggested 
the first Latin translation of Plato's Republic. Pletho's 
visit in Florence in 1438 left a deep impression, and the de- 
bate on Plato and Aristotle was continued in Italy by his 
pupils and opponents and by their Western followers. The 
most important document of the controversy is Bessarion's 
defense of Plato which drew on Western sources and which 
exercised some influence until the sixteenth century. 18 Other 
documents related to this debate have but recently attracted 
attention, or are still in need of further exploration. 

Even more important was the impulse given by the 
Italian humanists of the period. Petrarch was not well ac- 
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quainted with Plato's works or philosophy, but he was the 
first Western scholar who owned a Greek manuscript of 
Plato sent to him by a Byzantine colleague, 50 and in his at- 
tack on the authority of Aristotle among the philosophers 
of his time, he used at least Plato's name. This program 
was then carried out by his humanist successors. They 
studied Plato in the Greek original, and many of the dia- 
logues were for the first time translated into Latin during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, including such works as the 
Republic, the Laws, the Gorgias and part of the Phaedrus. 
Some of these translations, like those of Leonardo Bruni, 
attained great popularity. 21 Other Platonist authors of an- 
tiquity were also made available in new Latin versions, and 
in the eclectic thought of the literary humanists Plato and 
his ancient followers occupied their appropriate place. 
Finally, at a time when a revival of everything ancient was 
the order of the day, and when restatements of many an- 
cient philosophies were being attempted as a philosophical 
sequel to classical humanism, a revival of Platonism in one 
form or another was bound to occur. 

However, Renaissance Platonism, in spite of its close 
links with classical humanism, cannot be understood as a 
mere part or offshoot of the humanistic movement. It pos- 
sesses independent significance as a philosophical, not mere- 
ly as a scholarly or literary, movement ; it is connected both 
with the Augustinian and Aristotelian traditions of medie- 
val philosophy; and thanks to the work of three major 
thinkers of the late fifteenth century, it became a major 
factor in the intellectual history of the sixteenth, and even 
afterwards. The earliest and greatest of the three, Nico- 
laus Cusanus, was indebted to German and Dutch mysti- 
cism as well as to Italian humanism. 22 In his philosophical 
thought, which has many original features, notions derived 
from Plato, Proclus, and the Areopagite play a major part. 
He interprets the ideas in the divine mind as a single arche- 
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type which expresses itself in each particular thing in a dif- 
ferent way, and he stresses the certainty and exemplary 
status of pure mathematical knowledge, to mention only a 
few facets of his complex thought that show his link with 
the Platonic tradition. The most central and most influen- 
tial representative of Renaissance Platonism is Marsilius 
Ficinus, in whom the medieval philosophical and religious 
heritage and the teachings of Greek Platonism are brought 
together in a novel synthesis. 23 As a translator, he gave to 
the West the first complete version of Plato and of Ploti- 
nus in Latin, adding several other Neoplatonic writings; 
and in adopting Pletho's conception of a pagan theological 
tradition before Plato, he translated also the works at- 
tributed to Pythagoras and Hcnnes Trismcgistus that were 
bound to share the popularity and influence of Renaissance 
Platonism. In his Platonic Theology he gave to his con- 
temporaries an authoritative summary of Platonist philoso- 
phy, in which the immortality of the soul is emphasized, 
reasserting to some extent the Thomlst position against 
the Averroists. His Platonic Academy with its courses and 
discussions provided for some decades an institutional cen- 
ter whose influence was spread all over Europe through his 
letters and other writings. Assigning to the human soul 
the central place in the hierarchy of the universe, he gave 
a metaphysical expression to a notion dear to his humanist 
predecessors; whereas his doctrine of spiritual love in 
Plato's sense, for which he coined the term Platonic love, 
became one of the most popular concepts of later Renais- 
sance literature. His emphasis on the inner ascent of the 
soul towards God through contemplation links him with 
the mystics, whereas his doctrine of the unity of the world 
brought about by the soul influenced the natural philoso- 
phers of the sixteenth century. 

Closely associated with the Florentine Academy, but in 
many ways different from Ficino, was his younger con- 
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temporary, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 24 In his 
thought, which did not reach full maturity, the attempt was 
made to achieve a synthesis between Platonism and Aris- 
totelSanisrn. His curiosity encompassed also Arabic and 
Hebrew language and thought, and as the first Western 
scholar who became acquainted with the Jewish Cabala, he 
made the influential attempt to reconcile the Cabala with 
Christian theology and to associate it with the Platonist 
tradition. His Oration on the dignity of man became the 
most famous expression of that humanist credo to which he 
gave a novel philosophical interpretation in terms of man's 
freedom to choose his ow r n destiny. 25 

The place of Platonism in sixteenth-century thought is 
rather complex and difficult to describe. 26 Unlike humanism 
or Aristotelianism, it was not identified with the teaching 
traditions in the literary or philosophical disciplines, and 
its institutional connections w r ere slender and somewhat un- 
certain. Some of Plato's dialogues were among the stand- 
ard prose texts that were read in all courses in Greek at the 
universities and secondary schools of the period, and this 
accounted for a wide diffusion of his philosophical ideas. 
In the academies a new type of institution, half learned 
society and half literary club, which flourished especially in 
Italy throughout the century and afterwards lectures 
and courses on the so-called philosophy of love, often based 
on Platonizing poems and always influenced by Plato's 
Symposium and its commentators, were a common feature, 
especially in Florence, where the memory of Ficino's Acad- 
emy was never forgotten. Yet Francesco PatrizFs at- 
tempts to introduce courses on Platonic philosophy at the 
universities of Ferrara and Rome were of short duration, 
and a similar course given for several decades at Pisa was 
entrusted to scholars who taught Aristotle at the same time 
and thus were led to compare and to combine Plato with 
Aristotle, rather than to give him an undivided allegiance. 
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Nevertheless It would be a mistake to underestimate 
the importance of sixteenth-century Platonism, or to over- 
look its almost ubiquitous presence, often combined with 
humanism or Aristotelianism or other trends or ideas, but 
always recognizable in its own distinctive physiognomy. In 
the course of the century, the works of Plato and of the 
ancient Platonists, and the connected writings attributed to 
Orpheus and Zoroaster, to Hermes and the Pythagoreans, 
were all printed and reprinted in the Greek original and in 
Latin translations, and likewise the writings of the Renais- 
sance Platonists such as Cusanus, Ficino, and Pico were 
widely read and diffused, and some of this material even 
found its way into the vernacular languages, especially 
French and Italian. By that time, this body of literature 
supplied scholars and readers with the largest and most 
substantial alternative for, or supplement to, the works of 
Aristotle and his commentators. No wonder that its im- 
pact was felt in many fields and areas of thought and of 
learning, although it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to bring these various facets of Platonism under one com- 
mon denominator, or to establish very precise relationships 
among them. 

Among the philosophers we find some who would try 
to combine Plato and Aristotle, like Francesco Verino, 
Jacopo Mazzoni, and the Frenchman Jacobus Carpen- 
tarius, best known for his sinister role during the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Others professed their undivided al- 
legiance to Plato, like Francesco da Diacceto, Ficino's suc- 
cessor in Florence, and the Spaniard Sebastian Fox Mor- 
cillo, and the greatest of all, Francesco Patrizi. Yet the in- 
fluence of Plato and Platonism extended far beyond the 
circle of those who wanted to be known as followers of 
that tradition. The natural philosophers of the time who 
are best known for their original speculations, like Paracel- 
sus, Telesio, or Bruno, were strongly indebted to the Pla- 
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tonic tradition. Telcsio, who distinguishes between two 
souls, is a thorough empiricist when dealing with the lower 
soul, to which he assigns our ordinary functions and activi- 
ties, but follows the Platonists in his treatment of the 
higher, immortal soul. And Bruno is a Platonist not only 
in his Heroic Enthusiasts, where he develops a theory of 
love derived from the Symposium and its interpreters, but 
also in his metaphysics, where he borrows his concept of 
the world soul from Plotinus and follows Cusanus on other 
important points. 27 The broad stream of astrological and 
alchemical literature, which continued and even increased 
during the sixteenth century, also presupposes such notions 
as a world soul or the inner powers and affinities of things 
celestial, elementary, and composite, notions that go back 
to Arabic sources that were still widely used in these circles, 
but which derived new impetus and dignity from the Greek 
and modern Platonist writers and from the Hermetic works 
associated with them. On the other hand, we note that cer- 
tain Aristotelian philosophers like Nifo, who wanted to de- 
fend the immortality of the soul, made use of the arguments 
given in Plato's Phaedo or in Ficino's Platonic Theology, 
and that even the more "naturalistic" among the Renais- 
sance Aristotelians, like Pomponazzi or Cremonini, were 
willing to accept certain specific Platonist doctrines. For 
the humanists unfriendly to the Aristotelian tradition, Plato 
and his school always held much attraction. John Colet 
was much impressed by the Areopagite, and we have just 
received direct evidence that he was in touch with Marsilio 
Ficino. 28 Sir Thomas More translated the life and a few 
letters of Pico into English, and his noted Utopia, however 
original in its content, could hardly have been conceived 
without the reading of Plato's Republic Erasmus, in the 
Enchiridion and the later part of the Praise of Folly, en- 
dorsed a somewhat diluted form of Platonism when he op- 
posed the higher folly of the inner spiritual life to the 
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lower folly of ordinary existence, and Peter Ramus used at 
least the name of Plato in his bold attempt to replace the 
traditional Aristotelian logic of the schools. In France, 
scholars like Lefevre d'Etaples, Charles de Bouelles, Sym- 
phorien Champier, and others received many of their ideas 
from Cusamis and Ficinus, 80 Pico apparently aiected 
Zwingli, 31 and his Christian cabalism was adopted by 
Reuchlin and by many other Platonizing theologians. 82 A 
few scholars have even discovered Platonist elements in the 
theology of Calvin. 33 Theologians like Ambrosius Flandi- 
nus, who opposed both Pomponazzi and Luther, composed 
commentaries on Plato, or like Aegidius of Viterbo, gen- 
eral of the Augustinian Hermits, wrote a commentary on 
the Sentences "ad mentem Platonis." 3 * When the Lateran 
Council of 1513 condemned Averroes 1 unity of the intellect 
and promulgated the immortality of the soul as an official 
dogma of the Church, we are inclined to see in this event 
an effect of Renaissance Platonism upon Catholic theology, 
especially since the Platonist Aegidius of Viterbo endorsed 
and perhaps inspired the decision, whereas the leading 
Thomist, Caietanus, opposed it, 35 since he departed on this 
issue, as on some others, from the position of Aquinas, and 
held with Pomponazzi that the immortality of the soul 
could not be demonstrated. Aside from the professional 
theologians, religious writers and poets like Marguerite of 
Navarre, the poets of the Lyon circle or Joachim Du Bellay 
were impressed by the Platonist appeal to contemplation 
and inner experience. 38 Ficino's notion of Platonic love, 
that is, of the spiritual love for another human being that 
is but a disguised love of the soul for God, and some of his 
other concepts, found favor with such contemporary poets 
as Lorenzo de' Medici and Girolamo Benivieni, and this 
Platonizing poetry had among its successors in the sixteenth 
century Michelangelo and Spenser, besides many minor 
Italian, French, and English authors in whom the Platonist 
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element is not always easy to distinguish from the common 
pattern of u Petrarchism." ST It is not correct to say, as do 
some scholars, that Dante, Guido Cavalcanti, or Petrarch 
were poets of Platonic love, but they were thus interpreted 
by Ficino, Landino, and others, and thus it was possible for 
their imitators in the sixteenth century to merge their style 
and imagery with those of the genuine Platonist tradition. 
Ficino's doctrine of Platonic love was repeated and devel- 
oped not only in many sonnets and other poems of the six- 
teenth century, but also in a large body of prose literature 
which grew up around the literary academies and became 
fashionable with the reading public: the trattati d'amore** 
These dialogues or treatises discuss in different forms the 
nature and beneficial effects of spiritual love in the Platonist 
manner, and also a variety of related Platonist doctrines 
like the immortality of the soul or the existence and knowl- 
edge of the pure Ideas. Among the numerous authors who 
contributed to this literature and who tended to popularize 
but also to dilute the teachings of Platonism, we find, be- 
sides many now forgotten, such influential writers as Bembo 
and Cas f tiglione, for whom Platonist philosophy was but a 
passing fancy, and also a poet like Tasso, whose philosophi- 
cal prose writings have not yet been sufficiently studied, and 
such serious philosophers as Francesco da Diacceto, Leone 
Ebreo, and Francesco Patrizi. Giordano Bruno's Eroici 
Furori also belongs in this tradition, and may be better un- 
derstood against this background. Finally Plato's doctrine 
of divine madness as expressed in the Ion and Phaedrus ap- 
pealed to many poets and literary critics who would either 
add this Platonic doctrine to an otherwise Aristotelian sys- 
tem of poetics, or use it as the cornerstone of an anti- 
Aristotelian theory, as was done by Patrizi. 39 

In the theory of painting and of the other visual arts, 
which was not yet combined with poetics in a single system 
of aesthetics, as happened in the eighteenth century,* the 
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analogy between the conceptions of the artist and the ideas 
of the divine creator which appears in Cicero, Seneca, 
Plotinus, and other Middle and Neoplatonic authors was 
adopted by Duerer and by many later critics. 41 Moreover, 
the expression of philosophical ideas of Platonist origin has 
been discussed and partly established in the iconography of 
the works of such masters as Botticelli, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo. 42 If we pass from the visual arts to the 
theory of music, which in the sixteenth century constituted 
a separate branch of literature unrelated to poetics or the 
theory of painting, we notice again that Plato is praised 
and cited by Francesco GafurSo, by Vincenzo Galileo, the 
father of the great scientist, and by other musical theorists 
of the time. 43 The extent of this "musical Platonism" has 
not been investigated, and its precise links with the philo- 
sophical tradition remain to be defined. Yet it is worth 
noting that Ficino was an enthusiastic amateur in music, and 
wrote several shorter treatises on musical theory. It is 
conceivable and even probable that the passages on musical 
proportions in Plato's Timaeus, together with Ficino's ex- 
tensive commentary on them, made a strong impression on 
those professional musicians who had a literary education 
and were familiar with the fame and authority of Plato and 
his school. 

Of even greater interest is the impact of Renaissance 
Platonism upon the sciences, a subject that has been much 
debated by recent historians. Again, a distinction must be 
made between the different sciences, which then as now dif- 
fered so much in method, subject matter, sources, and tra- 
ditions. Obviously, the history of technology and engineer- 
ing would show no traces of Platonist, or for that matter 
of Aristotelian, influence. 44 In natural history also, where 
the Aristotelian tradition prevailed, Platonism hardly made 
itself felt. Yet in medicine, astrological and alchemical 
theories exercised a good deal of influence during that time, 
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and the medical writings of Ficino, which embodied some 
of his philosophical and astrological views, were widely 
read, especially in Germany. Yet the main impact of 
Platonism, as might be expected, was felt in the mathemati- 
cal sciences, which had been most cultivated and respected 
by Plato and his followers. 45 Mathematicians who were 
concerned with the theoretical and philosophical status of 
their science, and philosophers who wanted to emphasize 
the certainty and importance of mathematical knowledge, 
would be inclined to recur either to the number symbolism 
of the Pythagoreans that had been associated with Plato- 
nism since late antiquity, or to the belief in the nonempirical 
a priori validity and certainty of mathematical concepts and 
propositions that goes back to Plato himself and that had 
been reemphasized by some, though not by all, representa- 
tives of the Platonic tradition. This belief was shared but 
not emphasized by Plotinus or Ficino, who were more con- 
cerned with other features of the Platonic tradition, but it 
was strongly expressed and applied by Cusanus. In the six- 
teenth century when the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle 
were compared with each other, the superiority of quanti- 
tative over qualitative knowledge was considered one of the 
characteristic points of the Platonic position, and against 
this background it is quite significant that the Platonist 
Patrizi emphasized the theoretical priority and superiority 
of mathematics over physics/ 8 This position had great po- 
tentialities at a time when mathematics was rapidly prog- 
ressing, and when the question arose whether the qualitative 
physics of the Aristotelian tradition should be replaced by 
a quantitative physics based on mathematics and in a way 
reducible to it. Hence there is no wonder that some of the 
founders of modern physical science should have been at- 
tracted by at least this feature of Platonism. In the case of 
Kepler, no doubt seems possible that his cosmology is 
rooted in Renaissance Platonism, from which he borrowed 
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not only his mathematical conception of the universe but 
also his notion of cosmic harmony, and at least in his earlier 
period, his belief in number symbolism and astrology. To 
understand the validity of Kepler's laws of planetary mo- 
tion, the modern student of astronomy does not need to be 
concerned with his Platonist cosmology. Yet the historian 
of science will do well to recognize that the positive scien- 
tific discoveries of the past were never unrelated to the 
theoretical and philosophical assumptions of the investigat- 
ing scientist, whether they were true or false from our point 
of view, whether consciously expressed or tacitly accepted 
by him. Even if we want to say that Kepler discovered his 
laws in spite of, and not on account of, his Platonist cos- 
mology, as historians we cannot be concerned only with 
those parts of his work and thought that have been accepted 
as true by later scientists, but we must also understand his 
errors as well, as an integral part of his scientific and philo- 
sophical thought. Otherwise, the history of science be- 
comes nothing but a catalogue of disconnected facts, and a 
modern version of hagiography. 

Whereas Kepler's link with the Platonic tradition has 
been generally admitted, though frequently regretted, the 
question of Galileo's Platonism has been a more controver- 
sial matter/ 7 It has been pointed out that, on account of 
his known dislike for the Aristotelian tradition, he tended 
to attribute to Aristotle views which he opposed and which 
are not always consistent with each other or with the text 
of Aristotle. It also must be admitted that he borrowed 
much more from that tradition than one might expect, in- 
cluding such important notions as the distinction between 
analysis and synthesis in the method of scientific knowledge. 
His atomism and his distinction between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities is ultimately derived from Democritus, and 
his conviction that mathematical relations can be exactly 
reproduced by material conditions is radically opposed to 
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Plato. On the other hand, his claims for the absolute cer- 
tainty of mathematical knowledge are truly Platonic, and 
his demand that nature should be understood in quantita- 
tive, mathematical terms is no less in line with the Platonist 
position of his time because he rejects the Pythagorean 
number symbolism often associated with it. Finally, in the 
famous passage where he also refers to Plato's theory of 
reminiscence, he states not merely that first principles are 
evident without demonstration, as any Aristotelian would 
have granted, but that they are spontaneously known and 
produced by the human mind, which is specifically Pla- 
tonic. 48 The fact that there are Aristotelian, Democritean, 
and novel elements in Galileo's thought does not disprove 
that Platonic notions are also present in it, and as long as 
we are inclined to attribute any significance to these latter 
notions, we are entitled to assign to Galileo a place in the 
history of Platonism. 

With the beginning of a new period of philosophical 
and scientific thought in the seventeenth century, the Pla- 
tonic tradition ceases to dominate the development as a 
separate movement, but continues to influence a number of 
secondary currents and the thought of many leading think- 
ers. In the case of Descartes, his indebtedness to scholas- 
tic terminology and arguments is now generally admitted, 
but it has also been shown, though this is less widely known, 
that he borrowed important elements in ethics from the 
Stoics, and in epistemology and metaphysics from Plato- 
nism. 49 Spinoza's thought contains many Platonist elements, 
and his notion of the intellectual love of God has been con- 
nected with the love speculation of the Renaissance, and 
especially with Leone Ebreo. It is even easier to point out 
the Platonizing elements in Malebranche, Leibniz, Kant, 
and Goethe. Even England, where the prevailing philo- 
sophical and scientific tradition seems to be represented by 
Bacon, Locke, and Hume, by Boyle and Newton, produced 
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in the seventeenth century a group of interesting thinkers, 
the so-called Cambridge Platonists, who professed their al- 
legiance to Platonism and actually constitute the most im- 
portant phase of professed Platonism after the Florentine 
Academy. 50 Thus it is not surprising to find strong Plato- 
nizing tendencies in the late Berkeley, in Shaftesbury, and in 
Coleridge, authors who in turn exercised a rather wide in- 
fluence. 

Thus I hope that it has become apparent that Renais- 
sance Platonism, in spite of its complex and somewhat elu- 
sive nature, was an important phenomenon both for its own 
period and for the subsequent centuries down to 1800. We 
must resign ourselves to the fact that in most cases the 
Platonist elements of thought are combined with doctrines 
of a different origin and character, and that even the pro- 
fessed Platonists did not express the thought of Plato in 
its purity, as modern scholars understand it, but combined 
it with more or less similar notions that had accrued to it 
in late antiquity, the Middle Ages, or more recent times. 
Yet if we understand Platonism with these qualifications 
and in a broad and flexible sense, it was a powerful intel- 
lectual force throughout the centuries, and we shall under- 
stand its nature best if we realize that until the rise of mod- 
ern Plato scholarship, Plato appealed to his readers not 
only through the content of his inimitable dialogues, but 
also through the diverse and often complicated ideas which 
his commentators and followers down to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had associated with him. 



4. PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

YOU MIGHT easily raise the question whether the 
problem which I propose to discuss in this lecture is 
relevant to the general topic of this series, and there is no 
doubt that I feel quite unequipped to deal with it appropri- 
ately. Yet although philosophical thought has its own dis- 
tinctive core which ought to be always considered in its own 
terms, its history in a broader sense can rarely be under- 
stood without taking into account the religious as well as 
the scientific and literary currents of a particular age. In 
the period which we have been discussing in these lectures, 
religious events such as the Protestant and Catholic Ref- 
ormations were of such momentous importance, and their 
significance in relation to the Renaissance has been the sub- 
ject of so much debate, that even a short and superficial ac- 
count of Renaissance thought would be incomplete without 
some consideration of the Reformation. Some scholars 
have seemingly avoided this problem by treating the Ref- 
ormation as a new epoch, different from, and in a sense op- 
posed to, the Renaissance. We prefer to consider the Ref- 
ormation as an important development within the broader 
historical period which extended at least to the end of the 
sixteenth century, and which we continue to call, with cer- 
tain qualifications, the Renaissance. Obviously, it cannot 
be our task to describe the original contributions made by 
the reformers to religious thought, let alone the changes in 
ecclesiastic institutions brought about by their initiative, or 
the political and social factors which accounted for their 
popularity and success. In accordance with our general 
topic, we shall merely try to understand in which ways, 
positive or negative, the classicism of the Renaissance ex- 
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erciscd an influence upon the religious thought of the pe- 
riod, and especially upon the Reformation. 

Many historians of the last century tended to associate 
the Italian Renaissance and Italian humanism with some 
kind of irreligion, and to interpret the Protestant and 
Catholic Reformations as expressions of a religious revival 
which challenged and finally defeated the un-Christian cul- 
ture of the preceding period. 1 The moral ideas and literary 
allegories in the writings of the humanists were taken to be 
expressions, real or potential, overt or concealed, of a new 
paganism incompatible with Christianity. The neat separa- 
tion between reason and faith advocated by the Aristote- 
lian philosophers was considered as a hypocritical device to 
cover up a secret atheism, whereas the emphasis on a 
natural religion common to all men, found in the work of 
the Platonists and Stoics, was characterized as pantheism. 2 
This picture of the supposed paganism of the Renaissance 
which was drawn by historians with much horror or en- 
thusiasm, depending on the strength of their religious or 
irreligious convictions, can partly be dismissed as the result 
of later legends and preconceptions. In part, it may be 
traced to charges made against the humanists and philoso- 
phers by hostile or narrow-minded contemporaries, which 
should not be accepted at their face value, 8 Most recent 
historians have taken quite a different view of the matter.* 
There was, to be sure, a good deal of talk about the pagan 
gods and heroes in the literature of the Renaissance, and 
it was justified by the familiar device of allegory, and 
strengthened by the belief in astrology, but there were few, 
if any, thinkers who seriously thought of reviving ancient 
pagan cults. The word pantheism had not yet been in- 
vented, 5 and although the word atheism was generously 
used in polemics during the later sixteenth century, 6 there 
were probably few real atheists and barely a few pantheists 
during the Renaissance. The best or worst we may say is 
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that there were some thinkers who might be considered, 
or actually were considered, as forerunners of eighteenth- 
century free thought. There was then, of course, as there 
was before and afterwards, a certain amount of religious 
indifference and of merely nominal adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Church. There were many cases of conduct in 
private and public life that were not in accordance with the 
moral commands of Christianity, and there were plenty of 
abuses in ecclesiastic practice itself, but I am not inclined 
to consider this as distinctive of the Renaissance period. 

The real core of the tradition concerning Renaissance 
paganism is something quite different: it is the steady and 
irresistible growth of nonreligious intellectual interests 
which were not so much opposed to the content of religious 
doctrine, as rather competing with it for individual and 
public attention. This was nothing fundamentally new, but 
rather a matter of degree and of emphasis. The Middle 
Ages was certainly a religious epoch, but it would be wrong 
to assume that men's entire attention was occupied by re- 
ligious, let alone by theological, preoccupations. Medieval 
architects built castles and palaces, not only cathedrals and 
monasteries. Even when the clerics held the monopoly of 
learning, they cultivated grammar and the other liberal arts 
besides theology, and during the High Middle Ages, when 
specialization began to arise, nonreligious literature also 
expanded. The thirteenth century produced not Thomas 
Aquinas alone, as some people seem to believe, or other 
scholastic theologians, but also a vast literature on Roman 
law, medicine, Aristotelian logic and physics, mathematics 
and astronomy, letter-writing and rhetoric, and even on 
classical Latin poetry, not to mention the chronicles and 
histories, the lyric and epic poetry in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular languages. This development made further prog- 
ress during the Renaissance period, as a glance at the 
inventory of a manuscript collection or at a bibliography 
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of printed books will easily reveal, and it continued un- 
checked during and after the Reformation, whatever the 
theologians of that time or later times may have felt about 
it. If an age where the nonreligious concerns that had 
been growing for centuries attained a kind of equilibrium 
with religious and theological thought, or even began to 
surpass it in vitality and appeal, must be called pagan, the 
Renaissance was pagan, at least in certain places and 
phases. Yet since the religious convictions of Christianity 
were either retained or transformed, but never really chal- 
lenged, it seems more appropriate to call the Renaissance a 
fundamentally Christian age. 

To prove this point, it would be pertinent in the first 
place to state that the medieval traditions of religious 
thought and literature continued without interruption until 
and after the Reformation, and that Italy was no exception 
to this rule. The study of theology and canon law, and the 
literary production resulting from it, tended to increase 
rather than to decline, a fact that is often overlooked be- 
cause historians of these subjects have paid less attention 
to that period than to the earlier ones, except for the ma- 
terial directly connected with the Reformation controver- 
sies. German mysticism was succeeded during the very 
period with which we are concerned by the more practical 
and less speculative Devotio Moderna in the Low Coun- 
tries, a movement that produced such an important docu- 
ment as the Imitation of Christ, contributed to a reform of 
secondary education all over Northern Europe, and had a 
formative influence on such thinkers as Cusanus and Eras- 
mus. 7 Effective preachers made a deep impression on the 
learned and unlearned alike all over fifteenth-century Italy, 
and sometimes led to revivalist movements and political 
repercussions, of which Savonarola is the most famous but 
by no means an isolated instance. 8 In Italy no less than in 
the rest of Europe, the religious guilds directed the activ- 
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ities of the laity and exercised a tremendous influence upon 
the visual arts, music, and literature.* Partly in connection 
with these guilds, an extensive religious literature of a 
popular character was circulated, which was composed 
either by clerics or by laymen, but always addressed to the 
latter and usually in the vernacular languages. These facts, 
along with the persistence of church doctrine, institutions, 
and worship, would go a long way to prove the religious 
preoccupations of the Renaissance period. 

Yet we are not so much concerned with the undoubted 
survival of medieval Christianity in the Renaissance as with 
the changes and transformations which affected religious 
thought during that period. As a distinguished historian 
has put it, 10 Christianity is not only medieval, but also an- 
cient and modern, and thus it was possible for Christian 
thought during the Renaissance to cease being medieval in 
many respects, and yet to remain Christian. This novelty 
is apparent in the new doctrines and institutions created by 
the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, a topic on which 
I shall not attempt to elaborate. I shall merely show that 
the humanist movement, as we have tried to describe it in 
our first lecture, had its share in bringing about those 
changes in religious thought 

The view that the humanist movement was essentially 
pagan or anti-Christian cannot be sustained. It was suc- 
cessfully refuted by the humanists themselves when they 
defended their work and program against the charges of 
unfriendly theologians of their own time. The opposite 
view, which has had influential defenders in recent years, 
namely that Renaissance humanism was in its origin a re- 
ligious movement, 11 or even a religious reaction against 
certain antireligious tendencies in the Middle Ages, 12 seems 
to me equally wrong or exaggerated. I am convinced that 
humanism was in its core neither religious nor antireligious, 
but a literary and scholarly orientation that could be and, 
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In many cases, was pursued without any explicit discourse 
on religious topics by individuals who otherwise might be 
fervent or nominal members of one of the Christian 
churches. On the other hand, there were many scholars 
and thinkers with a humanist training who had a genuine 
concern for religious and theological problems, and it is my 
contention that the way they brought their humanist train- 
ing to bear upon the source material and subject matter of 
Christian theology was one of the factors responsible for 
the changes which Christianity underwent during that pe- 
riod. 1211 The most important elements in the humanist ap- 
proach to religion and theology were the attack upon the 
scholastic method and the emphasis upon the return to the 
classics, which in this case meant the Christian classics, that 
is, the Bible and the Church Fathers. 

In order to understand the significance of these atti- 
tudes, we must once more go back to antiquity and the Mid- 
dle Ages. Christianity originated in a Jewish Palestine 
which had become politically a part of the Roman Empire, 
and culturally a part of the Hellenistic world. At the time 
when the new religion began to spread through the Medi- 
terranean area, its sacred writings which were to form the 
canon of the New Testament were composed in Greek, that 
is, in a language which showed the marks of a long literary 
and philosophical tradition, and in part by authors such as 
Paul, Luke, and John, who had enjoyed a literary and per- 
haps a philosophical education. In the following centuries, 
the early Apologists, the Greek Fathers, and the great 
Councils were engaged in the task of defining and develop- 
ing Christian doctrine, and of making it acceptable to the 
entire Greek-speaking world. Thus the reading and study 
of the Greek poets and prose writers was finally approved, 
with some reservations, whereas the teachings of the Greek 
philosophical schools were subjected to careful examination, 
rejecting everything that seemed incompatible with Chris- 
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tian doctrine, but using whatever appeared compatible to 
bolster and to supplement Christian theology. After the 
precedent of Philo the Jew, Clement of Alexandria and 
the other Greek Fathers went a long way in adding Greek 
philosophical methods and notions, especially Stoic and 
Platonist, to the doctrinal, historical and institutional teach- 
ings contained in the Bible, and in creating out of these 
diverse elements a novel and coherent Christian view of 
God, the universe, and man. At the same time, a similar 
synthesis of ancient and Christian elements was achieved 
by the Latin Fathers of the Western Church. Writers like 
Arnobius, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Ambrose embody in 
their writings the best grammatical and rhetorical training, 
based on the Roman poets and orators, that was available 
in their time. Jerome added to his consummate Latin lit- 
erary education that Greek and Hebrew scholarship which 
enabled him to translate the entire Bible from the original 
languages into Latin. Augustine, the most important and 
complex of them all, was not only an excellent and cultured 
rhetorician according to the standards of his time, but also 
made use of the allegorical method to justify the study of 
the ancient Roman poets and prose writers. 13 Furthermore, 
Augustine was a learned and productive philosophical and 
theological thinker, who left to posterity a substantial body of 
writings in which traditional religious doctrine was enriched 
with more elaborate theological ideas like the City of God, 
original sin, and predestination, and also with philosophical 
conceptions of Greek and especially Neoplatonic origin, 
like the eternal forms in the divine rnind, the incorporeality 
and immortality of the soul, conceptions which appear more 
prominently in his earlier, philosophical writings, but which 
he did not completely abandon even in his later years when 
he was engaged in Church administration and in theological 
controversies with the heretics of his time. Thus Chris- 
tianity, during the first six centuries of its existence, which 
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still belong to the period of classical antiquity, absorbed a 
large amount of Greek philosophical ideas and of Greek 
and Latin literary traditions, so that some historians have 
been able to speak, with a certain amount of justification, of 
the humanism of the Church Fathers. In recent years, it 
has become customary among theologians and historians to 
ignore or to minimize the indebtedness of Philo, Augustine, 
and the other early Christian writers to Greek philosophy. 14 
I must leave it to the judgment of present-day theologians 
and their followers whether they are really serving their 
cause by trying to eliminate from Christian theology all no- 
tions originally derived from Greek philosophy. Certainly 
those historians who follow a similar tendency and deny 
the significance of Greek philosophy for early Christian 
thought can be corrected through an objective study of the 
sources. 

During the early Middle Ages, the Latin West had 
very limited philosophical and scientific interests, as we 
have seen, but it continued as best it could the grammatical 
and theological studies sanctioned by Augustine and the 
other Latin Fathers; and a number of Spanish, Irish, 
Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian scholars achieved distinction 
in this way. In the history of theology, a marked change 
from the pattern of the patristic period occurred with the 
rise of scholasticism after the eleventh century. 15 What 
was involved was not merely the influx of additional philo- 
sophical sources and ideas, both Platonist and Aristotelian, 
of which we have spoken in the preceding lectures. Much 
more important was the novel tendency to transform the 
subject matter of Christian theology into a topically ar- 
ranged and logically coherent system. There was no prec- 
edent for this either in the Bible or in Latin patristic litera- 
ture, although certain Greek writers like Origen and John 
of Damascus had paved the way. The desire for a topical 
arrangement found its expression in the collections of sen- 
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tenccs and church canons which culminated In the twelfth 
century in the Libri Sententiarum of Peter Lombard and 
the Decretum of Gratian which for many centuries were to 
serve as the standard textbooks of theology and of canon 
law. At the same time, the rising interest in Aristotelian 
logic led to the endeavor, first cultivated in the schools of 
Bee, Laon, and Paris, to apply the newly refined methods 
of dialectical argument to the subject matter of theology, 
which thus became by the standards of the time a real sci- 
ence. It is this method of Anselm, Abelard, and Peter 
Lombard which dominates the theological tradition of the 
high and later Middle Ages, including Bonaventura, Aqui- 
nas, Duns Scotus, and Ockham, not the older method of 
Peter Damiani or St. Bernard, who tried in vain to stem the 
rising tide of scholasticism and whose influence was hence 
confined to the more popular and practical, less scientific 
areas of later religious literature. 

If we remember these facts concerning the history of 
theology in the West, we can understand what it meant for 
a Renaissance humanist with religious convictions to attack 
scholastic theology and to advocate a return to the Biblical 
and patristic sources of Christianity. It meant that these 
sources, which after all were themselves the product of 
antiquity, were considered as the Christian classics which 
shared the prestige and authority of classical antiquity and to 
which the same methods of historical and philological schol- 
arship could be applied. 16 Thus Petrarch shuns the medieval 
theologians except St. Bernard and a few other prescholastic 
writers and quotes only early Christian writers in his religious 
and theological remarks. 17 Valla laments the harmful influ- 
ence of logic and philosophy upon theology and advocates an 
alliance between faith and eloquence. And Erasmus repeat- 
edly attacks the scholastic theologians and emphasizes that 
the early Christian writers were grammarians, but no dialecti- 
cians. In his rejection of scholastic theology and his em- 
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phasis on the authority of Scripture and the Fathers, even 
Luther no less than John Colet is in agreement with the 
humanists, whereas the attempt to combine the study of 
theology with an elegant Latin style and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Greek and Latin classics characterizes not only 
many Italian humanists and Erasmus, but also Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, 18 Hooker, and the early Jesuits. 

If we try to assess the positive contributions of human- 
ist scholarship to Renaissance theology, we must emphasize 
above all their achievements in what we might call sacred 
philology. 19 Valla led the way with his notes on the New 
Testament, in which he criticized several passages of Jer- 
ome's Vulgate on the basis of the Greek text. He was fol- 
lowed by Manetti, who made a new translation of the New 
Testament from Greek into Latin and of the Psalms from 
Hebrew into Latin, a work which has not yet been sufficient- 
ly studied. 20 Erasmus* edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment is well known. It is this humanist tradition of biblical 
philology which provides the background and method for 
Luther's German version of the entire Bible from the 
Hebrew and Greek, as well as for the official revision of 
the Vulgate accomplished by Catholic scholars during the 
second half of the sixteenth century, 21 and for the official 
English version completed under King James L The theo- 
logical exegesis of the Bible and of its various parts had 
always been an important branch of Christian literature 
ever since patristic times. It was temporarily overshad- 
owed, though by no means eliminated, by the predomi- 
nance of Peter Lombard's Sentences in the theological 
curriculum of the later Middle Ages, but it derived new 
force in the sixteenth century from the emphasis of Protes- 
tant theology upon the original source of Christian doc- 
trine. To what extent the exegesis of that period was af- 
fected by the new methods and standards of humanist 
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philology, seems to be a question which has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. 22 

An even wider field was offered to humanist scholarship 
by the large body of Greek Christian literature of the 
patristic and Byzantine period. Some of this material had 
been translated into Latin towards the end of antiquity and 
again during the twelfth century. Yet it is an established 
fact not sufficiently known or appreciated that a large pro- 
portion of Greek patristic literature was for the first time 
translated into Latin by the humanists and humanistically 
trained theologians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 28 This applies to many important writings of Eu- 
sebius, Basil, and John Chrysostom, of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus and of Nyssa, not to mention many later or lesser 
authors, or the writings which had been known before and 
were now reissued in presumably better Latin versions. 
Early in the fifteenth century, Leonardo Bruni translated 
Basil's letter which defended the reading of the pagan 
poets on the part of Christian students, and this welcome 
support of the humanist program by a distinguished Church 
author attained a very wide circulation and was even used in 
the classroom outside of Italy. 24 About the same time, 
Ambrogio Traversari, a monk with a classical training, 
dedicated a considerable amount of his energy to the trans- 
lating of Greek Christian writers, thus setting an example 
to many later scholars, clerics, and laymen alike. These 
Latin versions attained great popularity as the numerous 
manuscript copies and printed editions may prove. They 
were often followed by vernacular translations, and in the 
sixteenth century, by editions of the original Greek texts. 
Thus we must conclude that the Renaissance possessed a 
much better and more complete knowledge of Greek Chris- 
tian literature and theology than the preceding age, and it 
would be an interesting question, which to my knowledge 
has not yet been explored, whether or to what extent the 
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newly diffused ideas of these Greek authors exercised an in- 
fluence on the theological discussions and controversies of 
the Reformation period. 

Whereas a considerable proportion of Greek Christian 
literature was thus made available to the West through the 
labors of the humanists, the writings of the Latin Church 
Fathers had been continuously known through the Middle 
Ages, and never ceased to exercise a strong iniuence on all 
theologians and other writers. Yet in this area also human- 
ist scholarship brought about significant changes. The hu- 
manists were fully aware of the fact that authors like Am- 
brose and Lactantius, and especially Jerome and Augustine, 
belong to the good period of ancient Latin literature, and 
hence must be considered as "Christian classics." Conse- 
quently, some of their works were included in the curricu- 
lum of the humanistic school, as in that of Guarino, 25 and 
regularly listed as recommended readings by humanist edu- 
cators like Bruni, Valla, Erasmus, and Vives. Thus the 
Latin Fathers were read in the humanistic period no less 
than before, but they were grouped with the classical Latin 
writers rather than with the medieval theologians, and this 
fact could not fail to bring about a change in the way in 
which they were read and understood. 

Moreover, the new philological methods of editing and 
commenting which the humanists had developed in their 
studies of the ancient authors were also applied to the 
Latin Church Fathers. We know in the case of Augustine 
that many manuscript copies and printed editions of the 
fifteenth century were due to the efforts of humanist schol- 
ars, and that Vives composed a philological commentary on 
the City of God, with which he was said in true humanist 
fashion to have restored St. Augustine to his ancient in- 
tegrity. The application of humanist scholarship to Latin 
patristic literature culminated in the work of Erasmus, who 
prepared for a number of the most important writers criti- 
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cal editions of their collected works. His example was fol- 
lowed by Protestant and Catholic scholars alike, and later 
in the sixteenth century, the pope appointed a special com- 
mittee of scholars for the purpose of publishing the writ- 
ings of the Fathers in new critical editions. 20 

Another field in which humanist scholarship was applied 
to the problems which concerned the churches and theo- 
logians was the study of ecclesiastic history. The critical 
methods developed by the humanists for the writing of an- 
cient and medieval history on the basis of authentic contem- 
porary documents and evidence were first applied to church 
history by Valla in his famous attack on the Donation of 
Constantine. In the sixteenth century, the Magdeburg 
Centuriatores used this method to rewrite the whole history 
of the church from the Protestant point of view, and later 
in the century, Cardinal Baronius and his assistants under- 
took the same task for the Catholic side. 2T 

The humanist interest in early Christian literature was 
not limited to philological and historical preoccupations, 
but also had its doctrinal consequences in philosophy and 
theology. Just as the philological study of the pagan 
philosophers led the way towards a revival of Platonism 
and of other ancient philosophies, and more specifically to 
a new kind of Aristotelianism, so the humanistic study of 
the Bible and of the Church Fathers led to new interpre- 
tations of early Christian thought, that are characteristic 
of the Renaissance and Reformation period. Thus the at- 
tempt to interpret the Epistles of Paul without the context 
and superstructure of scholastic theology was made by 
scholars like Ficino, Colet, and Erasmus before it had such 
powerful and decisive results in the work of Luther. 28 Even 
more significant and more widespread was the influence ex- 
ercised during the Renaissance by St. Augustine, and hence 
I should like to discuss, as briefly as possible, some aspects 
of Renaissance Augustimanism. 29 

The terms "Augustinianism" or "the Augustinian tradi- 
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tion" cover almost as many different meanings as the term 
"Platonism," since a thinker may be called an Augustinian 
for many different reasons. The cause of this ambiguity is 
the same as in the case of Plato: the great variety and 
complexity of Augustine's work. Before he had become a 
bishop and a dogmatic theologian, Augustine had been a 
rhetorician, a philosopher, and a heretic who underwent a 
conversion, and all these elements and experiences left their 
traces in his writings. Augustine is a preacher, a moral 
teacher, and a political thinker, an expositor of the Bible, 
an autobiographer, a skeptic and neoplatonic philosopher, 
a rhetorically trained writer who finds a justification for 
the study of the pagan poets, a systematic theologian who 
continues the work of the Greek Fathers, a vigorous op- 
ponent of heresies who formulated or sharpened the doc- 
trines of original sin, grace, and predestination. All these 
elements were potential sources of inspiration for later 
readers of Augustine's works. 

During the early Middle Ages, Augustine's influence 
was chiefly felt in the fields of theology proper, education, 
and political thought. During the rise of scholasticism in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Augustine's works sup- 
plied the chief philosophical and theological inspiration, 
and most of the early scholastics have been rightly called 
Augustinians. During the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies when Aristotle became predominant among the 
philosophers and theologians, Augustinianism survived as 
an important secondary current, and even the Aristotelians 
preserved many traces of Augustinian influence. At the 
same time, the theology of the mystics, and the broad 
stream of popular religious literature remained unaffected 
by Aristotle and faithful to the spirit of Augustine. 

The influence of Augustine during the Renaissance pe- 
riod followed in part the same lines taken during the pre- 
ceding centuries. The Augustinian current in scholastic 
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philosophy and theology can be traced through the fifteenth 
century and afterwards, and the popular religious literature 
affected by his ideas increased in volume during the same 
period. Among the leaders of the Devotio Moderna in 
the Low Countries, after the Bible Augustine was the lead- 
ing authority, as he had been with St. Bernard and the Ger- 
man mystics. 

Yet besides these traditional lines of Augustinian influ- 
ence whose importance should not be underestimated, we 
also note certain attitudes towards Augustine that seem to 
be of a different type. For Petrarch, who ignores and dis- 
likes scholastic theology but always emphasizes his religious 
convictions, Augustine was one of the favorite authors who 
even exercised a decisive influence upon his spiritual devel- 
opment. Aside from numerous citations, two instances de- 
serve special mention. When Petrarch composed his most 
personal work, the Secretum, he gave it the form of a dia- 
logue between Augustine and the author, and it is Augus- 
tine who takes the part of the spiritual guide who resolves 
the doubts and questions of the poet. And in the famous 
letter describing his climbing of Mont Ventoux, Petrarch 
tells us that he took Augustine's Confessions out of his 
pocket, opened them at random, and found a passage which 
appropriately expressed his own feelings: "Men go to ad- 
mire the heights of the mountains, the great floods of the 
sea, the shores of the ocean, and the orbits of the stars, and 
neglect themselves." Thus it was the Augustine of the 
Confessions, the man who eloquently expresses his feelings 
and experiences, not the dogmatic theologian, who im- 
pressed Petrarch and other later humanists and helped 
them to reconcile their religious convictions with their lit- 
erary tastes and personal opinions. Only Erasmus, who 
had done so much for the text of Augustine, was unsympa- 
thetic to his theology and to his interpretation of the Bible, 
preferring that of St. Jerome, and significantly enough 
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was taken to task for it by Catholics and Protestants alike. 

Another strand of Augustinian influence in the Renais- 
sance may be found among the Platonists of the period. 
Augustine's witness in favor of Plato and the Platonists, 
already utilized by Petrarch against the authority of Aris- 
totle, was eagerly cited by all philosophers sympathetic to 
Platonism from Bessarion to Patrizi. At least some of 
these Platonists also derived important philosophical ideas 
from the writings of Augustine. Thus Cusanus, who was 
in many ways affected by the thought of Augustine, took 
from one of his letters the term "learned ignorance/' which 
he used to describe the characteristic method of his specu- 
lation. And Ficino not only states that his allegiance to 
the Platonic school was partly determined by the authority 
of Augustine, but also derived from a direct reading of 
Augustine's works some very essential elements of his 
philosophy, as a more detailed analysis of his works would 
easily show. To mention only one example, when Ficino in 
the preface to his main philosophical work announces his 
intention of interpreting Plato's philosophy primarily in 
terms of the soul and of God, he is clearly following the 
lead of St. Augustine. Yet it is again characteristic that 
Ficino seems to know Augustine mainly from such well- 
known works as the Confessions, the City of God, and the 
De Trinitate, and in addition from those early philosophi- 
cal and Platonist writings that have been minimized by the 
theological admirers of the great Church Father, whereas 
he apparently showed less interest in Augustine's later theo- 
logical writings. 

Very different but no less powerful was the influence 
which Augustine exercised upon the theological writers, 
both Protestant and Catholic, of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It was the theology of the later writings 
of Augustine, with their emphasis on predestination, sin, 
and grace, which was taken tip by Luther and Calvin and 
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their successors, whereas the theologians of the Catholic 
Reformation, and later the Jansenists and Oratorians, de- 
rived very different theological ideas from the interpreta- 
tion of Augustine's thought. It is true that these theologi- 
cal developments were far removed from the interests and 
ideas of Renaissance humanism, but it seems reasonable to 
remember that the authority granted to Augustine, to the 
other patristic writers, and to Scripture itself has something 
to do with the humanist emphasis on ancient sources and 
with their contempt for the medieval tradition of scholastic 
theology. 

I think we are now at last prepared to offer a meaning- 
ful interpretation of the term "Christian humanism" that 
is so often applied to the Renaissance or to earlier periods. 50 
Confining the term humanism, according to the Renaissance 
meaning of the words humanist and humanities, to the rhe- 
torical, classical, and moral concerns of the Renaissance hu- 
manists, regardless of the particular philosophical or theo- 
logical opinions held by individual humanists, and of the 
theological, philosophical, scientific, or juristic training 
which individual scholars may have combined with their 
humanist education, we might choose to call Christian hu- 
manists all those scholars who accepted the teachings of 
Christianity and were members of one of the churches, 
without necessarily discussing religious or theological topics 
in their literary or scholarly writings. By this standard, 
practically all Renaissance humanists, before and after the 
Reformation, were Christian humanists, since the alleged 
cases of openly pagan or atheistic convictions are rare and 
dubious. But it is probably preferable to use the term Chris- 
tian humanism in a more specific sense, and to limit it to 
those scholars with a humanist classical and rhetorical 
training who explicitly discussed religious or theological 
problems in all or some of their writings. In this sense, 
neither Aquinas nor Luther were Christian humanists, for 
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the simple reason that they were theologians, but not hu- 
manists as that term was then understood, although Luther 
presupposes certain scholarly achievements of humanism. 
On the other hand, we must list among the Christian human- 
ists not only Erasmus, Vives, Bude, More and Hooker, but 
also Calvin, the elegant Latin writer and commentator of 
Seneca; Melanchthon, the defender of rhetoric against 
philosophy, who had more influence on many aspects of 
Lutheran Germany than Luther himself and who was re- 
sponsible for the humanistic tradition of the German Prot- 
estant schools down to the nineteenth century; and finally 
the Jesuit Fathers, many of whom were excellent classical 
scholars and Latin writers, and who owed part of their 
success to the good instruction offered in their schools and 
colleges in the then fashionable humanistic disciplines. For 
the tradition of humanist learning by no means came to an 
end with the Protestant or Catholic Reformations, as 
might appear if we look only for the headlines of the his- 
torical development It survived as vigorously as did the 
tradition of Aristotelian scholasticism, cutting across all 
religious and national divisions, flourishing at Leiden and 
Oxford no less than at Padua and Salamanca, and exercis- 
ing as formative an influence upon the minds of the philoso- 
phers and scientists trained in the schools and universities 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We have at last reached the end of our long and rapid 
journey, and it is time for me to thank you for having kept 
me company, and to sum up my impressions and recollec- 
tions. We might state briefly that the period which we 
call the Renaissance attained a much more accurate and 
more complete acquaintance with ancient Latin and espe- 
cially Greek literature than had been possible in the pre- 
ceding age* And we have tried to show with a few exam- 
ples taken from the history of philosophy and theology 
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of imitation, but that the ideas embodied in ancient litera- 
ture served as a ferment and inspiration for the original 
thought of the period, and account at least in part for the 
intellectual changes which occurred more slowly in the fif- 
teenth and more rapidly in the sixteenth centuries. These 
examples could easily be multiplied from the history of 
philosophy as well as from all other areas of intellectual 
and cultural history. 

With the seventeenth century, there begins a new period 
in the history of Western science and philosophy, and the 
traditions of the Renaissance begin to recede into the back- 
ground. Beginning about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, scholars started to be more conscious of their origi- 
nality, and to notice the progress made by their own time in 
comparison with classical antiquity. 81 The invention of 
printing and the discovery of America were now empha- 
sized to illustrate this progress, and during the seventeenth 
century, the famous battle of the ancients and moderns led 
to a clearer distinction between the sciences, in which mod- 
ern times had by now surpassed the achievements of the 
ancients, and the arts, in which the ancients could never be 
surpassed though perhaps equaled. Consequently, when a 
new wave of classicism arose during the eighteenth century, 
it was limited to literature and poetry, to the visual arts, and 
to political thought, but omitted the natural sciences in which 
the ancients could no longer be considered as masters. 

We are now living in a time in which this wave of eight- 
eenth-century classicism has nearly spent its force. Classi- 
cal scholarship has become a highly specialized tool in the 
hands of a few brave experts who have greatly expanded 
the knowledge of their predecessors, at least in certain 
areas of their discipline, but who have seemed to lose, 
through no fault of their own, more and more ground with 
the nonspecialists and with the people at large. Those who 
are not trained classical philologists now have reason to 
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envy any medieval century for at least its Latin learning, 
and there are many professional educators and many im- 
portant sectors of public opinion that seem to be complete- 
ly unaware of the existence, let alone the importance, of 
humanistic scholarship. The situation is such that many 
responsible scholars are rightly worried. Yet I am inclined 
to hope and to expect that the interest in the classics and in 
historical learning will be continued and even revived, for 
I am firmly convinced of their intrinsic merit, and believe 
that it cannot fail to impose itself again, although perhaps 
in a form different from the one to which we are accus- 
tomed, and more in accordance with the needs and interests 
of our time and society. Thus the study of the history of 
civilization and the reading of the classical authors in trans- 
lations perform a useful service in college education. The 
wheel of fashion which in modern times seems to have re- 
placed the wheel of fortune that appears so frequently in 
the art and literature of the Middle Ages and of the Ren- 
aissance, is likely to bring back at some time that taste for 
clarity, simplicity, and conciseness in literature and in 
thought that has always found its nourishment in the works 
of antiquity. The natural desire to overcome the limits of 
our parochial outlook in time as well as in place may stimu- 
late the interest in the classics; for they have not only a 
direct appeal for our own time, but also hold many clues 
for the understanding of medieval and early modern 
thought, which contains in turn the direct roots of our own 
contemporary world. It is true that each generation has 
its own message, and each individual may make his own 
original contribution. The effect of the classics upon Ren- 
aissance thought and literature may show us that it is pos- 
sible to learn from the past and to be original at the same 
time. Originality is greatly to be admired, but it is a gift 
of nature or providence ; it cannot be taught, and I doubt 
that it is harmed by knowledge or increased fcy ignorance. 
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I do not wish to give the impression that I want to elevate 
the ideal of scholarship at the expense of other more fun- 
damental and more comprehensive ideals, or that I ignore 
the limitations of historical learning. We all are, or want 
to be, not merely scholars, but citizens, persons who work, 
persons who think, if not philosophers, and human beings. 
Historical knowledge, as Jacob Burckhardt said, does not 
make us shrewder for the next time, but wiser forever." It 
gives us perspective, but it does not give us answers or so- 
lutions to the moral, social, or intellectual problems which 
we face. No amount of information will relieve us of the 
choices in judgment and in action which we are compelled 
to make every day. There are unique feelings and expe- 
riences in every person's external and spiritual life that 
have never, or rarely and imperfectly, been expressed by 
the thinkers and writers of the past. The world of West- 
ern civilization, wide and rich in comparison with our pres- 
ent time and society which is but a part of it, is itself small 
and limited when compared with the entire history of man- 
kind, with the existence of animals, of plants, and of silent 
nature on our planet, or with the huge, if not infinite, extent 
in space and time of our visible universe. Exclusive concern 
for historical scholarship may isolate us from all those per- 
sons who for geographical, social or educational reasons 
cannot participate in it and who as human beings yet de- 
mand our sympathetic understanding. Finally, the record 
of the past in which all battles are decided and many pains 
forgotten, whereas the most distinguished characters, ac- 
tions, and works stand out more clearly and in a more final 
form than they did in their own time, may lull us into a 
false security and indolence in view of the pains we have to 
suffer, the decisions we have to make, the actions and works 
we have to accomplish, without yet knowing the outcome, 
or the value they may have if and when they appear in turn 
as a settled and hardened past to a future observer. All 
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these objections and doubts are true, and should be always 
remembered. Nevertheless, I hope you will accept with 
patience this plea for classical scholarship and historical 
knowledge, since it comes from a person who is not a mem- 
ber of the guild of philologists or historians, and allow me 
to conclude with a word of Erasmus which he gave as a 
reply to those theologians who criticized his ideal of schol- 
arship, and which we might easily adapt to our somewhat 
different situation: "Prayer, to be sure, is the stronger 
weapon (in our fight against vice) ... yet knowledge is no 
less necessary."" 



5 . HUMANISM AND SCHOLASTICISM 
IX THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

EVER since 1860, when Jacob Burckhardt first published 
his famous book on the civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy, 1 there has been a controversy among historians as 
to the meaning and significance of the Italian Renaissance. 2 
Almost every scholar who has taken part in the discussion 
felt it was his duty to advance a new and different theory. 
This variety of views was partly due to the emphasis given 
by individual scholars to different historical personalities or 
currents or to different aspects and developments of the 
Italian Renaissance. Yet the chief cause of the entire 
Renaissance controversy, at least in its more recent phases, 
has been the considerable progress made during the last few 
decades in the field of medieval studies. The Middle Ages 
are no longer considered as a period of darkness, and conse- 
quently many scholars do not see the need for such new light 
and revival as the very name of the Renaissance would seem 
to suggest. Thus certain medievalists have questioned the 
very existence of the Renaissance and would like to banish 
the term entirely from the vocabulary of historians. 

In the face of this powerful attack, Renaissance scholars 
have assumed a new line of defense. They have shown that 
the notion embodied in the term Renaissance was not an 
invention of enthusiastic historians of the last century, but 
was commonly expressed in the literature of- the period of 
the Renaissance itself. The humanists themselves speak 
continually of the revival or rebirth of the arts and of learn- 
ing that was accomplished in their own time after a long 
period of decay. 3 It may be objected that occasional claims 
of an intellectual revival are also found in medieval litera- 
ture. 4 Yet the fact remains that during the Renaissance 
scholars and writers talked of such a revival and rebirth 
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more persistently than at any other period of European 
history. Even if we were convinced that it was an empty 
claim and that the humanists did not bring about a real 
Renaissance, we would still be forced to admit that the illu- 
sion itself was characteristic of that period and that the term 
Renaissance thus had at least a subjective meaning. 

Without questioning the validity of this argument, I 
think that there are also some more objective reasons for 
defending the existence and the importance of the Renais- 
sance. The concept of style as it has been so successfully 
applied by historians of art 5 might be more widely applied 
in other fields of intellectual history and might thus enable 
us to recognize the significant changes brought about by the 
Renaissance, without obliging us to despise the Middle Ages 
or to minimize the debt of the Renaissance to the medieval 
tradition. 

Moreover, I should like to reexarnine the relation be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in the light of 
the following consideration. Scholars have become so accus- 
tomed to stress the universalism of the medieval church and 
of medieval culture and also to consider the Italian Renais- 
sance as a European phenomenon, that they are apt to forget 
that profound regional differences existed even during the 
Middle Ages. The center of medieval civilization was un- 
doubtedly France, and all other countries of Western Europe 
followed the leadership of that country, from Carolingian 
times down to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 6 
Italy certainly was no exception to that rule; but whereas 
the other countries, especially England, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, took an active part in the major cultural 
pursuits of the period and followed the same general devel- 
opment, Italy occupied a somewhat peculiar position. 7 Prior 
to the thirteenth century, her active participation in many 
important aspects of medieval culture lagged far behind that 
of the other countries. This may be observed in architecture 
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and music, in the religious drama as well as in Latin and 
vernacular poetry in general, 8 in scholastic philosophy and 
theology, 9 and even, contrary to common opinion, in classical 
studies. On the other hand, Italy had a narrow but per- 
sistent tradition of her own which went back to ancient 
Roman times and which found its expression in certain 
branches of the arts and of poetry, in lay education and in 
legal customs, and in the study of grammar and of rhetoric. 10 
Italy was more directly and more continually exposed to 
Byzantine influences than any other Western European coun- 
try. Finally, after the eleventh century, Italy developed a 
new life of her own which found expression in her trade and 
economy, in the political institutions of her cities, in the study 
of civil and canon law and of medicine, and in the techniques 
of letter-writing and of secular eloquence. 11 Influences from 
France became more powerful only with the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when their traces appeared in architecture and music, in 
Latin and vernacular poetry, in philosophy and theology, 
and in the field of classical studies. 12 Many typical products 
of the Italian Renaissance may thus be understood as a re- 
sult of belated medieval influences received from France, but 
grafted upon, and assimilated by, a more narrow, but stub- 
born and different native tradition. This may be said of 
Dante's Divine Comedy, of the religious drama which flour- 
ished in fifteenth century Florence, and of the chivalric 
poetry of Ariosto and of Tasso. 

A similar development may be noticed in the history of 
learning. The Italian Renaissance thus should be viewed 
not only in its contrast with the French Middle Ages, but 
also in its relation to the Italian Middle Ages. The rich 
civilization of Renaissance Italy did not spring directly from 
the equally rich civilization of medieval France, but from 
the much more modest traditions of medieval Italy. It is 
only about the beginning of the fourteenth century that Italy 
Witnessed a tremendous increase in all her cultural activities, 
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and this enabled her, for a certain period, to wrest from 
France her cultural leadership in Western Europe. Conse- 
quently, there can be no doubt that there was an Italian 
Renaissance, that is, a cultural Renaissance of Italy, not so 
much in contrast with the Middle Ages in general or with 
the French Middle Ages, but very definitely in contrast with 
the Italian Middle Ages. It appears from a letter of Boc- 
caccio that this general development was well understood 
by some Italians of that period, 13 and we should keep this 
development constantly in mind if we want to understand the 
history of learning during the Italian Renaissance. 

The most characteristic and most pervasive aspect of the 
Italian Renaissance in the field of learning is the humanistic 
movement. I need hardly say that the term "humanism," 
when applied to the Italian Renaissance, does not imply all 
the vague and confused notions that are now commonly 
associated with it. Only a few traces of these may be found 
in the Renaissance. By humanism we mean merely the gen- 
eral tendency of the age to attach the greatest importance 
to classical studies, and to consider classical antiquity as the 
common standard and model by which to guide all cultural 
activities. It will be our task to understand the meaning and 
origin of this humanistic movement which is commonly asso- 
ciated with the name of Petrarch. 

Among modern historians we encounter mainly two inter- 
pretations of Italian humanism. The first interpretation 
considers the humanistic movement merely as the rise of 
classical scholarship accomplished during the period of the 
Renaissance. This view which has been held by most his- 
torians of classical scholarship is not very popular at present. 
The revival of classical studies certainly does not impress an 
age such as ours which has practically abandoned classical 
education, and it is easy to praise the classical learning of 
the Middle Ages, in a time which, except for a tiny number 
of specialists, knows much less of classical antiquity than did 
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the Middle Ages. Moreover, in a period such as the pres- 
ent, which has much less regard for learning than for 
practical achievements and for "creative" writing and "orig- 
inal" thinking, a mere change of orientation, or even an 
increase of knowledge, in the field of learning does not seem 
to possess any historical significance. However, the situa- 
tion in the Renaissance was quite different, and the increase 
in, and emphasis on, classical learning had a tremendous 
importance. 

There are indeed several historical facts which support 
the interpretation of the humanistic movement as a rise in 
classical scholarship. The humanists were classical scholars 
and contributed to the rise of classical studies. 14 In the field 
of Latin studies, they rediscovered a number of important 
texts that had been hardly read during the Middle Ages. 15 
Also in the case of Latin authors commonly known during 
the Middle Ages, the humanists made them better known, 
through their numerous manuscript copies 16 and printed edi- 
tions, through their grammatical and antiquarian studies, 
through their commentaries, and through the develop- 
ment and application of philological and historical criti- 
cism. 

Even more striking was the impulse given by the human- 
ists to the study of Greek. In spite of the political, com- 
mercial, and ecclesiastic relations with the Byzantine Em- 
pire, during the Middle Ages the number of persons in 
Western Europe who knew the Greek language was com- 
paratively small, and practically none of them was interested 
in, or familiar with, Greek classical literature. There was 
almost no teaching of Greek in Western schools and uni- 
versities, and almost no Greek manuscripts in Western 
libraries. 17 In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a great 
number of Greek texts were translated into Latin, either 
directly or through intermediary Arabic translations, but 
this activity was almost entirely confined to the fields of 
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mathematics, astronomy, astrology, medicine, and Aristote- 
lian philosophy. 18 

During the Renaissance, this situation rapidly changed. 
The study of Greek classical literature which had been cul- 
tivated in the Byzantine Empire throughout the later Middle 
Ages, after the middle of the fourteenth century began to 
spread in the West, both through Byzantine scholars who 
went to Western Europe for a temporary or permanent 
stay, and through Italian scholars who went to Constan- 
tinople in quest of Greek classical learning. 19 As a result, 
Greek language and literature acquired a recognized place in 
the curriculum of Western schools and universities, a place 
which they did not lose until the present century- A large 
number of Greek manuscripts was brought from the East to 
Western libraries, and these manuscripts have formed the 
basis of most of our editions of the Greek classics. At a 
later stage, the humanists published printed editions of 
Greek authors, wrote commentaries on them, and extended 
their antiquarian and grammatical studies as well as their 
methods of philological and historical criticism to Greek 
literature. 

No less important, although now less appreciated, were 
the numerous Latin translations from the Greek due to the 
humanists of the Renaissance. Almost the whole of Greek 
poetry, oratory, historiography, theology, and non-Aris- 
totelian philosophy was thus translated for the first time, 
whereas the medieval translations of Aristotle and of Greek 
scientific writers were replaced by new humanistic transla- 
tions. These Latin translations of the Renaissance were the 
basis for most of the vernacular translations of the Greek 
classics, and they were much more widely read than were 
the original Greek texts. For in spite of its remarkable 
increase, the study of Greek even in the Renaissance never 
attained the same general importance as did the study of 
Latin which was rooted in the medieval tradition of the 
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West. Nevertheless, It remains a remarkable fact that the 
study of the Greek classics was taken over by the humanists 
of Western Europe at the very time when it was affected in 
the East by the decline and fall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. 

If we care to remember these impressive facts, we cer- 
tainly cannot deny that the Italian humanists were the an- 
cestors of modern philologists and historians. Even a 
historian of science can afford to despise them only if he 
chooses to remember that science is the subject of his study, 
but to forget that the method he is applying to this subject 
is that of history. However, the activity of the Italian 
humanists was not limited to classical scholarship, and hence 
the theory which interprets the humanistic movement merely 
as a rise in classical scholarship is not altogether satisfactory. 
This theory fails to explain the ideal of eloquence persistently 
set forth in the writings of the humanists, and it fails to 
account for the enormous literature of treatises, of letters, 
of speeches, and of poems produced by the humanists. 20 

These writings are far more numerous than the con- 
tributions of the humanists to classical scholarship, and they 
cannot be explained as a necessary consequence of their 
classical studies. A modern classical scholar is not supposed 
to write a Latin poem in praise of his city, to welcome a 
distinguished foreign visitor with a Latin speech, or to write 
a political manifesto for his government. This aspect of 
the activity of the humanists is often dismissed with a slight- 
ing remark about their vanity or their fancy for speech-mak- 
ing. I do not deny that they were vain and loved to make 
speeches, but I am inclined to offer a different explanation 
for this side of their activity. The humanists were not 
classical scholars who for personal reasons had a craving 
for eloquence, but, vice versa, they were professional rhet- 
oricians, heirs and successors of the medieval rhetoricians, 21 
who developed the belief, then new and modern, that the 
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best way to achieve eloquence was to imitate classical models, 
and who thus were driven to study the classics and to found 
classical philology. Their rhetorical ideals and achievements 
may not correspond to our taste, but they were the starting 
point and moving force of their activity, and their classical 
learning was incidental to it. 

The other current interpretation of Italian humanism, 
which is prevalent among historians of philosophy and also 
accepted by many other scholars, is more ambitious, but in 
my opinion less sound. This interpretation considers hu- 
manism as the new philosophy of the Renaissance, which 
arose in opposition to scholasticism, the old philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. 22 Of course, there is the well known fact 
that several famous humanists, such as Petrarch, Valla, Eras- 
mus, and Vives, were violent critics of medieval learning 
and tended to replace it by classical learning. Moreover, 
the humanists certainly had ideals of learning, education, 
and life that differed from medieval modes of thinking. 
They wrote treatises on moral, educational, political, and 
religious questions which in tone and content differ from the 
average medieval treatises on similar subjects* Yet this 
interpretation of humanism as a new philosophy fails to 
account for a number of obvious facts. On one hand, we 
notice a stubborn survival of scholastic philosophy through- 
out the Italian Renaissance, an inconvenient fact that is 
usually explained by the intellectual inertia of the respective 
philosophers whom almost nobody has read for centuries 
and whose number, problems and literary production are 
entirely unknown to most historians. On the other, most of 
the works of the humanists have nothing to do with philos- 
ophy even in the vaguest possible sense of the term. Even 
their treatises on philosophical subjects, if we care to read 
them, appear in most cases rather superficial and inconclusive 
if compared with the works of ancient or medieval philos- 
ophers, a fact that may be indifferent to a general historian, 
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but which cannot be overlooked by a historian of philosophy. 

I think there has been a tendency, in the light of later 
developments, and under the influence of a modern aversion 
to scholasticism, to exaggerate the opposition of the human- 
ists to scholasticism, and to assign to them an importance in 
the history of scientific and philosophical thought which they 
neither could nor did attain. The reaction against this tend- 
ency has been inevitable, but it has been equally wrong. 
Those scholars who read the treatises of the humanists and 
noticed their comparative emptiness of scientific and philo- 
sophical thought came to the conclusion that the humanists 
were bad scientists and philosophers who did not live up to 
their own claims or to those of their modern advocates. I 
should like to suggest that the Italian humanists on the 
whole were neither good nor bad philosophers, but no philos- 
ophers at all. 22 * 

The humanistic movement did not originate in the field 
of philosophical or scientific studies, but it arose in that of 
grammatical and rhetorical studies. 2213 The humanists con- 
tinued the medieval tradition in these fields, as represented, 
for example, by the ars dictaminis and the ars arengandi, 
but they gave it a new direction toward classical standards 
and classical studies, possibly under the impact of influences 
received from France after the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This new development of the field was followed by an 
enormous growth, both in the quantity and in the quality, 
of its teaching and its literary production. As a result of 
this growth, the claims of the humanists for their field of 
study also increased considerably. They claimed, and tempo- 
rarily attained, a decided predominance of their field in 
elementary and secondary education, and a much larger 
share for it in professional and university education. This 
development in the field of grammatical and rhetorical 
studies finally affected the other branches of learning, but it 
did not displace them. After the middle of the fifteenth 
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century, we find an increasing number of professional jurists, 
physicians, mathematicians, philosophers, and theologians 
who cultivated humanistic studies along with their own par- 
ticular fields of study. Consequently, a humanistic influence 
began to appear in all these other sciences. It appears in 
the studied elegance of literary expression, in the increasing 
use made of classical source materials, in the greater knowl- 
edge of history and of critical methods, and also sometimes 
in an emphasis on new problems. This influence of humanism 
on the other sciences certainly was important, but it did not 
affect the content or substance of the medieval traditions in 
those sciences. For the humanists, being amateurs in those 
other fields, had nothing to offer that could replace their 
traditional content and subject matter. 

The humanist criticism of medieval science is often 
sweeping, but it does not touch its specific problems and 
subject-matter. Their main charges are against the bad 
Latin style of the medieval authors, against their ignorance 
of ancient history and literature, and against their concern 
for supposedly useless questions. On the other hand, even 
those professional scientists who were most profoundly in- 
fluenced by humanism did not sacrifice the medieval tradition 
of their field. It is highly significant that Pico, a representa- 
tive of humanist philosophy, and Alciato, a representative 
of humanist jurisprudence, found it necessary to defend 
their medieval predecessors against the criticism of human- 
ist rhetoricians. 23 

Yet if the humanists were amateurs in jurisprudence, the- 
ology, medicine, and also in philosophy, they were them- 
selves professionals in a number of other fields. Their 
domains were the fields of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, 
and the study of the Greek and Latin authors. They also 
expanded into the field of moral philosophy, and they made 
some attempts to invade the field of logic, which were chiefly 
attempts to reduce logic to rhetoric. 24 
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Yet they did not make any direct contributions to the 
other branches of philosophy or of science. Moreover, 
much of the humanist polemic against medieval science was 
not even intended as a criticism of the contents or methods 
of that science, but merely represents a phase in the "battle 
of the arts," that is, a noisy advertisement for the field of 
learning advocated by the humanists, in order to neutralize 
and to overcome the claims of other, rivaling sciences. 25 
Hence I am inclined to consider the humanists not as philos- 
ophers with a curious lack of philosophical ideas and a curi- 
ous fancy for eloquence and for classical studies, but rather 
as professional rhetoricians with a new, classicist ideal of 
culture, who tried to assert the importance of their field of 
learning and to impose their standards upon the other fields 
of learning and of science, including philosophy. 

Let us try to illustrate this outline with a few more 
specific facts. When we inquire of the humanists, it is often 
asserted that they were free-lance writers who came to form 
an entirely new class in Renaissance society. 26 This state- 
ment is valid, although with some qualification, for a very 
small number of outstanding humanists like Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and Erasmus. However, these are exceptions, and 
the vast majority of humanists exercised either of two pro- 
fessions, and sometimes both of them. They were either 
secretaries of princes or cities, or they were teachers of 
grammar and rhetoric at universities or at secondary 
schools. 27 The opinion so often repeated by historians that 
the humanistic movement originated outside the schools and 
universities is a myth which cannot be supported by factual 
evidence. Moreover, as chancellors and as teachers, the 
humanists, far from representing a new class, were the pro- 
fessional heirs and successors of the medieval rhetoricians, 
the so-called dictatores, who also made their career exactly 
in these same two professions. The humanist Coluccio 
Salutati occupied exactly the same place in the society and 
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culture of his time as did the dictator Petrus de Vineis one 
hundred and fifty years before. 28 Nevertheless there was 
a significant difference between them. The style of writing 
used by Salutati is quite different from that of Petrus de 
Vineis or of Rolandinus Passagerii. Moreover, the study 
and imitation of the classics which was of little or no im- 
portance to the medieval dictatores has become the major 
concern for Salutati. Finally, whereas the medieval dic- 
tatores attained considerable importance in politics and in 
administration, the humanists, through their classical learn- 
ing, acquired for their class a much greater cultural and 
social prestige. Thus the humanists did not invent a new 
field of learning or a new professional activity, but they 
introduced a new, classicist style into the traditions of medie- 
val Italian rhetoric. To blame them for not having invented 
rhetorical studies would be like blaming Giotto for not hav- 
ing been the inventor of painting. 

The same result is confirmed by an examination of the 
literary production of the humanists if we try to trace the 
medieval antecedents of the types of literature cultivated by 
the humanists. 29 If we leave aside the editions and transla- 
tions of the humanists, their classical interests are chiefly 
represented by their numerous commentaries on ancient au- 
thors and by a number of antiquarian and miscellaneous 
treatises. Theoretical works on grammar and rhetoric, 
mostly composed for the school, are quite frequent, and 
even more numerous is the literature of humanist historiog- 
raphy. Dialogues and treatises on questions of moral 
philosophy, education, politics, and religion have attracted 
most of the attention of modern historians, but represent a 
comparatively small proportion of humanistic literature. By 
far the largest part of that literature, although relatively 
neglected and partly unpublished, consists of the poems, the 
speeches, and the letters of the humanists. 

If we look for the medieval antecedents of these various 
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types of humanistic literature, we are led back in many cases 
to the Italian grammarians and rhetoricians of the later 
Middle Ages. This is most obvious for the theoretical 
treatises on grammar and rhetoric. 30 Less generally recog- 
nized, but almost equally obvious is the link between human- 
ist epistolography and medieval ars dictaminis. The style 
of writing is different, to be sure, and the medieval term 
dictamen was no longer used during the Renaissance, yet the 
literary and political function of the letter was basically the 
same, and the ability to write a correct and elegant Latin 
letter was still a major aim of school instruction in the 
Renaissance as it had been in the Middle Ages. 81 

The same link between humanists and medieval Italian 
rhetoricians which we notice in the field of epistolography 
may be found also in the field of oratory. Most historians 
of rhetoric give the impression that medieval rhetoric was 
exclusively concerned with letter-writing and preaching, rep- 
resented by the ars dictaminis and the somewhat younger 
ars praedicandi, and that there was no secular eloquence in 
the Middle Ages. 32 On the other hand, most historians of 
Renaissance humanism believe that the large output of 
humanist oratory, although of a somewhat dubious value, 
was an innovation of the Renaissance due to the effort of the 
humanists to revive ancient oratory and also to their vain 
fancy for speech-making , 33 Only in recent years have a few 
scholars begun to realize that there was a considerable 
amount of secular eloquence in the Middle Ages, especially 
in Italy. 34 I do not hesitate to conclude that the eloquence 
of the humanists was the continuation of the medieval ars 
arengandi just as their epistolography continued the tradition 
of the ars dictaminis. It is true, in taking up a type of liter- 
ary production developed by their medieval predecessors, 
the humanists modified its style according to their own taste 
and classicist standards. Yet the practice of speech-making 
was no invention of the humanists, of course, since it is hardly 
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absent from any human society, and since in medieval Italy 
it can be traced back at least to the eleventh century. 35 

Even the theory of secular speech, represented by rules 
and instructions as well as by model speeches, appears in 
Italy at least as early as the thirteenth century. Indeed prac- 
tically all types of humanist oratory have their antecedents 
in this medieval literature: wedding and funeral speeches, 
academic speeches, political speeches by officials or ambassa- 
dors, decorative speeches on solemn occasions, and finally 
judicial speeches. 36 Some of these types, to be sure, had 
their classical models, but others, for example, academic 
speeches delivered at the beginning of the year or of a par- 
ticular course or upon conferring or receiving a degree, had 
no classical antecedents whatsoever, and all these types of 
oratory were rooted in very specific customs and institutions 
of medieval Italy. The humanists invented hardly any of 
these types of speech, but they merely applied their standards 
of style and elegance to a previously existing form of literary 
expression and thus satisfied a demand, both practical and 
artistic, of the society of their time. Modern scholars are 
apt to speak contemptuously of this humanistic oratory, de- 
nouncing its empty rhetoric and its lack of "deep thoughts." 
Yet the humanists merely intended to speak well, according 
to their taste and to the occasion, and it still remains to be 
seen whether they were less successful in that respect than 
their medieval predecessors or their modern successors. Be- 
ing pieces of "empty rhetoric/ 1 their speeches provide us 
with an amazing amount of information about the personal 
and intellectual life of their time. 

In their historiography, the humanists succeeded the 
medieval chroniclers, yet they differ from them both in their 
merits and in their deficiencies. 37 Humanist historiography 
is characterized by the rhetorical concern for elegant Latin 
and by the application of philological criticism to the source 
materials of history. In both respects, they are the predeces- 
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sors of modern historians. 38 To combine the requirements 
of a good style and those of careful research was as rare 
and difficult then as it is at present. However, the link 
between history and rhetoric that seems to be so typical of 
the Renaissance was apparently a medieval heritage. Not 
only was the teaching of history in the medieval schools sub- 
ordinate to that of grammar and rhetoric, but we also find 
quite a few medieval historiographers and chronists who 
were professional grammarians and rhetoricians. 39 Even 
the Renaissance custom of princes and cities appointing offi- 
cial historiographers to write their history seems to have 
had a few antecedents in medieval Italy. 40 

Most of the philosophical treatises and dialogues of the 
humanists are really nothing but moral tracts, and many of 
them deal with subject matters also treated in the moralistic 
literature of the Middle Ages. There are, to be sure, sig- 
nificant differences in style, treatment, sources, and solutions. 
However, the common features of the topics and literary 
patterns should not be overlooked either. A thorough com- 
parative study of medieval and Renaissance moral treatises 
has not yet been made so far as I am aware, but in a few 
specific cases the connection has been pointed out. 41 Again 
it should be added that the very link between rhetoric and 
moral philosophy which became so apparent in the Renais- 
sance had its antecedents in the* Middle Ages. Medieval 
rhetoric, no less than ancient rhetoric, was continually quot- 
ing and inculcating moral sentences that interested the au- 
thors and their readers for the content as well as for their 
form. Moreover, there are at least a few cases in which 
medieval rhetoricians wrote treatises on topics of moral 
philosophy, or argued about the same moral questions that 
were to exercise the minds and pens of their successors, the 
Renaissance humanists. 42 

Less definite is the link between humanists and medieval 
Italian rhetoricians in the field of Latin poetry. On the 
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basis of available evidence, it would seem that in the Italiar 
schools up to the thirteenth century verse-making was less 
cultivated than in France. Throughout the earlier Middle 
Ages, historical and panegyric epics as well as verse epitaphs 
were composed abundantly in Italy, yet prior to the thir- 
teenth century her share in rhythmical and in didactic poetry 
seems to have been rather modest. 43 It is only after the 
middle of the thirteenth century that we notice a marked 
increase in the production of Latin poetry in Italy, and the 
appearance of the teaching of poetry in the schools and 
universities. This development coincides with the earliest 
traces of Italian humanism, and it is tempting to ascribe it 
to French influences. 44 

The same may be said with more confidence of the litera- 
ture of commentaries on the Latin classics, which are the 
direct result of school teaching. It is often asserted that, 
Italy throughout the Middle Ages was closer to the classical 
tradition than any other European country. Yet if we try 
to trace the type of the humanistic commentary back into 
the Middle Ages, we find hardly any commentary on a Latin 
poet or prose writer composed in Italy prior to the second 
half of the thirteenth century, whereas we find many such 
commentaries, from the ninth century on, written in France 
or in the other Western countries that followed the French 
development. 45 Only after 1300, that is, after the earliest 
phase of humanism, did Italy produce an increasing number 
of such commentaries. Also of antiquarian studies there is 
very little evidence in Italy prior to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. 46 Whereas we have abundant informa- 
tion about the reading of the Latin poets and prose writers 
in the medieval schools of France and of other Western 
countries, and whereas such centers as Chartres and Orleans 
in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries owed much of 
their fame to the study of the Latin classics, 47 the sources 
for Italy are silent during the same period and begin to 
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speak only after the middle of the thirteenth century. 48 It 
was only after the beginning of the fourteenth century that 
the teaching of poetry and of the classical authors became 
firmly established in the Italian schools and universities, to 
continue without interruption throughout the Renaissance. 49 
Italian libraries, with the one exception of Monte Cassino, 
were not so well furnished with Latin classical poets as were 
some French and German libraries, and it has been noticed 
that the humanists of the fifteenth century made most of 
their manuscript discoveries not in Italy, but in other coun- 
tries. The conclusion seems inevitable that the study of 
classical Latin authors was comparatively neglected in Italy 
during the earlier Middle Ages and was introduced from 
France after the middle of the thirteenth century. 50 The 
Italian humanists thus took up the work of their medieval 
French predecessors just about the time when classical stud- 
ies began to decline in France, and whereas the classical 
scholarship of the earliest humanists in its range and method 
was still close to the medieval tradition, that of the later 
Renaissance developed far beyond anything attained during 
the Middle Ages. Consequently, if we consider the entire 
literary production of the Italian humanists we are led to 
the conclusion that the humanistic movement seems to have 
originated from a fusion between the novel interest in classi- 
cal studies imported from France toward the end of the 
thirteenth century and the much earlier traditions of medie- 
val Italian rhetoric. 

We have seen that the humanists did not live outside the 
schools and universities, but were closely connected with 
them. The chairs commonly held by the humanists were 
those of grammar and rhetoric, 51 that is, the same that had 
been occupied by their medieval predecessors, the dictatores. 
Thus it is in the history of the universities and schools and 
of their chairs that the connection of the humanists with 
medieval rhetoric becomes most apparent. However, under 
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the influence of humanism, these chairs underwent a change 
which affected their name as well as their content and pre- 
tenses. About the beginning of the fourteenth century 
poetry appears as a special teaching subject at Italian uni- 
versities. After that time, the teaching of grammar was 
considered primarily as the task of elementary instructors, 
whereas the humanists proper held the more advanced chairs 
of poetry and of eloquence. For eloquence was the equiv- 
alent of prose writing as well as of speech. The teaching 
of poetry and of eloquence was theoretical and practical at 
the same time, for the humanist professor instructed his 
pupils in verse-making and in speech-making both through 
rules and through models. Since classical Latin authors 
were considered as the chief models for imitation, the read- 
ing of these authors was inseparably connected with the 
theoretical and practical teaching of poetry and of eloquence. 

Thus we may understand why the humanists of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries chose to call their field of study 
poetry and why they were often styled poets even though 
they composed no works that would qualify them as poets 
in the modern sense. 52 Also the coronation of poets in the 
Renaissance must be understood against this background. 53 
It had been originally understood as a kind of academic 
degree, and it was granted not merely for original poetic 
compositions, but also for the competent study of classical 
poets. 54 

History was not taught as a separate subject, but formed 
a part of the study of rhetoric and poetry since the ancient 
historians were among the prose writers commonly studied 
in school. Moral philosophy was always the subject of a 
separate chair and was commonly studied from the Ethics 
and Politics of Aristotle. However, after the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, the chair of moral philosophy was 
often held by the humanists, usually in combination with that 
of rhetoric and poetry. 55 This combination reflects the 
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expansion of humanistic learning into the field of moral 
philosophy. The chairs of Greek language and literature 
which were an innovation of the fourteenth century were 
also commonly held by humanists. This teaching was not as 
closely tied up with the practical concern for writing verses, 
speeches, or letters as was the study of Latin, and it was 
therefore more strictly scholarly and philological. On the 
other hand, since the fifteenth century we find several cases 
where humanist teachers of Greek offered courses on Greek 
texts of philosophy and science and thus invaded the terri- 
tory of the rivaling fields. 56 

Later on the fields of study cultivated by the humanists 
were given a new and even more ambitious name. Taking 
up certain expressions found in Cicero and Gellius, the 
humanists as early as the fourteenth century began to call 
their field of learning the humane studies or the studies be- 
fitting a human being (studia humanitatis, studia humani- 
ora). 57 The new name certainly implies a new claim and 
program, but it covered a content that had existed long 
before and that had been designated by the more modest 
names of grammar, rhetoric, and poetry. Although some 
modern scholars were not aware of this fact, the humanists 
certainly were, and we have several contemporary testi- 
monies showing that the studia humanitatis were considered 
as the equivalent of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and 
moral philosophy. 58 

These statements also prove another point that has been 
confused by most modern historians : the humanists, at least 
in Italy or before the sixteenth century, did not claim that 
they were substituting a new encyclopaedia of learning for 
the medieval one, 59 and they were aware of the fact that 
their field of study occupied a well defined and limited place 
within the system of contemporary learning. 60 To be sure, 
they tended to emphasize the importance of their field in 
comparison with the other sciences and to encroach upon 
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the latter's territory, but on the whole they did not deny the 
existence or validity of these other sciences. This well de- 
fined place of the studia humanitatis is reflected in the new 
term humanista which apparently was coined during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century and became increasingly 
popular during the sixteenth century. The term seems to 
have originated in the slang of university students and grad- 
ually penetrated into official usage. 61 It was coined after 
the model of such medieval terms as legista, jurista f cano- 
nista, and artista, and it designated the professional teacher 
of the studia humanitatis. The term humanista in this 
limited sense thus was coined during the Renaissance, 
whereas the term humanism was first used by nineteenth 
century historians. 61 * 1 If I am not mistaken, the new term 
humanism reflects the modern and false conception that 
Renaissance humanism was a basically new philosophical 
movement, and under the influence of this notion the old 
term humanist has also been misunderstood as designating 
the representative of a new Weltanschauung. The old term 
humanista, on the other hand, reflects the more modest, but 
correct, contemporary view that the humanists were the 
teachers and representatives of a certain branch of learning 
which at that time was expanding and in vogue, but well 
limited in its subject matter. Humanism thus did not repre- 
sent the sum total of learning in the Italian Renaissance. 
If we care to look beyond the field of the humanities into 
the other fields of learning as they were cultivated during 
the Italian Renaissance, that is, into jurisprudence, medicine, 
theology, mathematics, and natural philosophy, what we 
find is evidently a continuation of medieval learning and may 
hence very well be called scholasticism. Since the term has 
been subject to controversy, I should like to say that I do 
not attach any unfavorable connotation to the- term scholas- 
ticism. As its characteristic, I do not consider any particular 
doctrine, but rather a specific method, that is, the type of 
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logical argument represented by the form of the Questio. 
It is well known that the content of scholastic philosophy, 
since the thirteenth century, was largely based on the writings 
of Aristotle, and that the development of this philosophy, 
since the twelfth century, was closely connected with the 
schools and universities of France and England, especially 
with the universities of Paris and of Oxford. The place of 
Italy is, however, less known in the history and development 
of scholastic philosophy. Several Italians are found among 
the most famous philosophers and theologians of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, but practically all of them did their 
studying and teaching in France. Whereas Italy had flour- 
ishing schools of rhetoric, of jurisprudence, and of medicine 
during the twelfth and early thirteenth century, she had no 
native center of philosophical studies during the same period. 
After 1220 the new mendicant orders established schools 
of theology and philosophy in many Italian cities, but unlike 
those in France and England, these schools of the friars for 
a long time had no links with the Italian universities. Regu- 
lar faculties of theology were not established at the Italian 
universities before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and even after that period, the university teaching of theol- 
ogy continued to be spotty and irregular. 

Aristotelian philosophy, although not entirely unknown 
at Salerno toward the end of the twelfth century, made its 
regular appearance at the Italian universities after the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century and in close connection with 
the teaching of medicine. 62 I think it is safe to assume that 
Aristotelian philosophy was then imported from France as 
were the study of classical authors and many other forms of 
intellectual activity. 63 After the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, this Italian Aristotelianism assumed a more definite 
shape. 64 The teaching of logic and natural philosophy be- 
came a well established part of the university curriculum 
and even spread to some of the secondary schools. An in- 
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creasing number of commentaries and questions on the works 
of Aristotle reflect this teaching tradition, and numerous 
systematic treatises on philosophical subjects show the same 
general trend and background. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, further influences were received from 
Paris in the field of natural philosophy and from Oxford 
in the field of logic; 65 and from the latter part of the four- 
teenth century on we can trace an unbroken tradition of 
Italian Aristotelianism which continued through the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century and far into the seventeenth century. 66 

The common notion that scholasticism as an old philos- 
ophy was superseded by the new philosophy of humanism is 
thus again disproved by plain facts. For Italian scholas- 
ticism originated toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
that is, about the same time as did Italian humanism, and 
both traditions developed side by side throughout the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance and even thereafter. 

However, the two traditions had their locus and center 
in two different sectors of learning: humanism in the field of 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry and to some extent in moral 
philosophy, scholasticism in the fields of logic and of natural 
philosophy. Everybody knows the eloquent attacks launched 
by Petrarch and Bruni against the logicians of their time, 
and it is generally believed that these attacks represent a 
vigorous new movement rebelling against an old entrenched 
habit of thought. Yet actually the English method of dialec- 
tic was quite as novel at the Italian schools of that time as 
were the humanistic studies advocated by Petrarch and 
Bruni, 67 and the humanistic attack was as much a matter of 
departmental rivalry as it was a clash of opposite ideas or 
philosophies. Bruni is even hinting at one point that he is 
not speaking quite in earnest. 68 Such controversies, interest- 
ing as they are, were mere episodes in a long period of 
peaceful coexistence between humanism and scholasticism. 
Actually the humanists quarreled as much among each other 
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as they did with the scholastics. Moreover, it would be 
quite wrong to consider these controversies as serious battles 
for basic principles whereas many of them were meant to be 
merely personal feuds, intellectual tournaments, or rhetorical 
exercises. Finally, any attempt to reduce these controversies 
to one issue must fail since the discussions were concerned 
with many diverse and overlapping issues. 69 Therefore, we 
should no longer be surprised that Italian Aristotelianism 
quietly and forcefully survived the attacks of Petrarch and 
his humanist successors. 

But the Aristotelianism of the Renaissance did not re- 
main untouched by the new influence of humanism. Philos- 
ophers began to make abundant use of the Greek text and of 
the new Latin translations of Aristotle, of his ancient com- 
mentators, and of other Greek thinkers. The revival of 
ancient philosophies that came in the wake of the humanistic 
movement, especially the revival of Platonism and of Stoi- 
cism, left a strong impact upon the Aristotelian philosophers 
of the Renaissance. 70 Yet in spite of these significant modifi- 
cations, Renaissance Aristotelianism continued the medieval 
scholastic tradition without any visible break. It preserved 
a firm hold on the university chairs of logic, natural philos- 
ophy, and metaphysics, whereas even the humanist profes- 
sors of moral philosophy continued to base their lectures on 
Aristotle. The literary activity of these Aristotelian philos- 
ophers is embodied in a large number of commentaries, ques- 
tions, and treatises. This literature is difficult of access and 
arduous to read, but rich in philosophical problems and doc- 
trines. It represents the bulk and kernel of the philosophical 
thought of the period, but it has been badly neglected by 
modern historians. Scholars hostile to the Middle Ages 
considered this literature an unfortunate survival of medie- 
val traditions that may be safely disregarded, whereas the 
true modern spirit of the Renaissance is expressed in the 
literature of the humanists. Medievalists, on the other 
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hand, have largely concentrated on the earlier phases of 
scholastic philosophy and gladly sacrificed the later scholas- 
tics to the criticism of the humanists and their modern fol- 
lowers, a tendency that has been further accentuated by the 
recent habit of identifying scholasticism with Thomism. 

Consequently, most modern scholars have condemned 
the Aristotelian philosophers of the Renaissance without a 
hearing, labeling them as empty squibblers and as followers 
of a dead past who failed to understand the living problems 
of their new times. Recent works on the civilization of the 
Renaissance thus often repeat the charges made against the 
Aristotelian philosophers by the humanists of their time, and 
even give those attacks a much more extreme meaning than 
they were originally intended to have. Other scholars who are 
not favorable to the humanists either include both scholastics 
and humanists in a summary sentence that reflects the judg- 
ments of seventeenth-century scientists and philosophers. 
Only a few famous figures such as Pietro Pomponazzi seem 
to resist the general verdict. 

There has been a tendency to present Pomponazzi and a 
few other thinkers as basically different from the other 
Aristotelians of their time and as closely related with the 
humanists or with the later scientists. This is merely an 
attempt to reconcile the respect for Pomponazzi with mod- 
ern preconceptions against the Aristotelians of the Renais- 
sance. Actually Pomponazzi does not belong to the human- 
ists or to the later scientists, but to the tradition of medieval 
and Renaissance Aristotelianism. The number of modern 
scholars who have actually read some of the works of the 
Italian Aristotelians is comparatively small. The most influ- 
ential comprehensive treatment of the group is found in 
Renan's book on Averroes and Averroism, a book which had 
considerable merits for its time, but which also contains 
several errors and confusions which have been repeated ever 
since. 71 If we want to judge the merits and limitations of 
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Renaissance Aristotelianism we will have to proceed to a 
new direct investigation of the source materials, instead of 
repeating antiquated judgments. It will be necessary to 
study in detail the questions discussed by these thinkers, such 
as the doctrine of immortality and its demonstrability, the 
problem of the so<alled double truth, and the method of 
scientific proof. 72 Due consideration should also be given 
to the contributions made by these Aristotelian philosophers 
to medicine and natural history, and to the influence they 
exercised upon such early scientists as Galilei and Harvey. 73 
Current notions about the prevalence of Thomism among 
the Aristotelians, about the controversy of the Averroists 
and the Alexandrists, about the continuity and uniformity 
of the school of Padua, and even the very concept of Averro- 
ism will have to be reexamined and possibly abandoned. 
Also the widespread belief that the Italian Aristotelians 
were atheists and free-thinkers who merely did not dare to 
say what they thought must be investigated in its origin and 
validity. 74 

Thus we may conclude that the humanism and the schol- 
asticism of the Renaissance arose in medieval Italy about 
the same time, that is, about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and that they coexisted and developed all the way 
through and beyond the Renaissance period as different 
branches of learning. Their controversy, much less per- 
sistent and violent than usually represented, is merely a 
phase in the battle of the arts, not a struggle for existence. 
We may compare it to the debates of the arts in medieval 
literature, to the rivaling claims of medicine and of law at 
the universities, or to the claims advanced by Leonardo in his 
Paragone for the superiority of painting over the other arts. 
Humanism certainly had a tendency to influence the other 
sciences and to expand at their expense, but all kinds of 
adjustments and combinations between humanism and schol- 
asticism were possible and were successfully accomplished. 
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It is only after the Renaissance, through the rise of modern 
science and modern philosophy, that Aristotelianism was 
gradually displaced, whereas humanism became gradually 
detached from its rhetorical background and evolved into 
modern philology and history. 

Thus humanism and scholasticism both occupy an im- 
portant place in the civilization of the Italian Renaissance, 
yet neither represents a unified picture, nor do both together 
constitute the whole of Renaissance civilization. Just as 
humanism and scholasticism coexisted as different branches 
of culture, there were besides them other important, and 
perhaps even more important branches. I am thinking of 
the developments in the fine arts, in vernacular literature, 
in the mathematical sciences, and in religion and theology. 
Many misunderstandings have resulted from the attempts to 
interpret or to criticize humanism and scholasticism in the 
light of these other developments. Too many historians 
have tried to play up the fine arts, or vernacular poetry, or 
science, or religion against the "learning of the schools." 
These attempts must be rejected. The religious and theo- 
logical problems of the Protestant and Catholic Reformation 
were hardly related to the issues discussed in the philosophi- 
cal literature of the same time, and supporters and enemies 
of humanistic learning and of Aristotelian philosophy were 
found among the followers of both religious parties. The 
development of vernacular poetry in Italy was not opposed 
or delayed by the humanists, as most historians of literature 
complain. Some humanists stressed the superiority of Latin, 
to be sure, but few if any of them seriously thought of abol- 
ishing the volgare in speech or writing. On the other hand, 
many humanists are found among the advocates of the 
volgare, and a great number of authors continued to write 
in both languages. Again, modern historians have tried to 
interpret as a struggle for existence what in fact was merely 
a rivalry between different forms of expression. 75 
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The admirable development of the fine arts which is the 
chief glory of the Italian Renaissance did not spring from 
any exaggerated notions about the creative genius of the 
artist or about his role in society and culture. Such notions 
are the product of the Romantic movement and its eight- 
eenth-century forerunners, and they were largely foreign to 
the Italian Renaissance. 752 Renaissance artists were pri- 
marily craftsmen, and they often became scientists, not 
because their superior genius anticipated the modern destin- 
ies of science, but because certain branches of scientific 
knowledge, such as anatomy, perspective, or mechanics were 
considered as a necessary requirement in the development of 
their craft. If some of these artist-scientists were able to 
make considerable contributions to science, this does not 
mean that they were completely independent or contemptu- 
ous of the science and learning available in their time. 

Finally, mathematics and astronomy made remarkable 
progress during the sixteenth century and assumed increasing 
importance in their practical applications, in the literature of 
the time, and in the curriculum of the schools and universi- 
ties. If this development did not immediately affect philos- 
ophy, this was due not to the stupidity or inertia of contempo- 
rary philosophers, but to the fact that physics or natural 
philosophy was considered as a part of philosophy and that 
there was almost no traditional link between the mathemati- 
cal sciences and philosophy. Galileo was a professional 
student and teacher of mathematics and astronomy, not of 
philosophy. His claim that physics should be based on 
mathematics rather than on logic was not merely a novel 
idea as far as it went, but it revolutionized the very concep- 
tions on which the curriculum of the schools and universities 
was based. It is hence quite understandable that he was 
opposed by the Aristotelian physicists of his time who con- 
sidered his method as an invasion of their traditional domain 
by the mathematicians. On the other hand, there is no evi- 
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dence that Galileo met with any serious resistance within his 
own field of mathematics and astronomy in which the main 
chairs were soon occupied by his pupils. If we want to 
understand and to judge these developments we must know 
the issues and the professional traditions of the later Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance. 

Modern scholarship has been far too much influenced by 
all kinds of prejudices, against the use of Latin, against 
scholasticism, against the medieval church, and also by the 
unwarranted effort to read later developments, such as the 
German Reformation, or French libertinism, or nineteenth- 
century liberalism or nationalism, back into the Renaissance. 
The only way to understand the Renaissance is a direct and, 
possibly, an objective study of the original sources. We 
have no real justification to take sides in the controversies 
of the Renaissance, and to play up humanism against schol- 
asticism, or scholasticism against humanism, or modern sci- 
ence against both of them. Instead of trying to reduce 
everything to one or two issues, which is the privilege and 
curse of political controversy, we should try to develop a 
kind of historical pluralism. It is easy to praise everything 
in the past which happens to resemble certain favorite Ideas 
of our own time, or to ridicule and minimize everything that 
disagrees with them. This method is neither fair nor help- 
ful for an adequate understanding of the past. It is equally 
easy to indulge in a sort of worship of success, and to dismiss 
defeated and refuted ideas with a shrugging of the shoul- 
ders, but just as in political history, this method does justice 
neither to the vanquished nor to the victors. Instead of 
blaming each century for not having anticipated the achieve- 
ments of the next, intellectual history must patiently register 
the errors of the past as well as its truths. Complete ob- 
jectivity may be impossible to achieve, but it should remain 
the permanent aim and standard of the historian as well as 
of the philosopher and scientist. 



6. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

THE achievements of the Italian Renaissance in the fine 
arts, in poetry and literature, in historiography and 
political thought, and in the natural sciences are well known, 
and they have been explored and emphasized in a number 
of valuable recent studies. The contributions of Renais- 
sance Italy to learning and to philosophy are perhaps less 
widely understood, if I am not mistaken. To be sure, the 
group of natural philosophers of the later sixteenth century, 
which culminated in Giordano Bruno, has attracted some 
attention, mainly for their influence on the rise of early 
science. Yet I shall concentrate on the earlier phases 
of Renaissance thought, which have been the center of my 
studies for a number of years, and accordingly, I shall em- 
phasize, not the philosophy of nature, but the philosophy of 
man. I shall briefly discuss the three major currents which 
dominated the development of Italian thought between 1350 
and 1520: Humanism, Platonism, and Aristotelianism. 

In our contemporary discussion, the term "Humanism" 
has become one of those slogans which through their very 
vagueness carry an almost universal and irresistible appeal. 
Every person interested in "human values" or in "human 
welfare" is nowadays called a "humanist," and there is hardly 
any person who would not like to be, or pretend to be, a hu- 
manist in this sense of the word. I am afraid that, for the 
purposes of this essay, we shall have to revise the modern- 
day definition of the term "humanism." For the humanism 
of the Renaissance was something quite different from that 
of the present day. To be sure, Renaissance humanists were 
also interested in human values, but this was incidental to 
their major concern, which was the study and imitation of 
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classical, Greek and Latin literature. This classical human- 
ism of the Italian Renaissance was primarily a cultural, liter- 
ary, and educational movement, and although it had a definite 
impact upon Renaissance thought, its philosophical ideas 
can never be completely detached from its literary interests. 
The term "humanism" as applied to the classicist movement 
of the Renaissance was coined by historians of the nineteenth 
century, but the terms "humanities" and "humanist" were 
coined during the Renaissance itself. Already some ancient 
Roman authors used the term Studia humanitatis to ennoble 
the study of poetry, literature, and history, and this expres- 
sion was taken up by the scholars of the early Italian Renais- 
sance to stress the human value of the fields of study which 
they cultivated: grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and 
moral philosophy, in the sense in which these fields were 
understood at that time. Soon the professional teacher of 
these subjects came to be called humanista, a "humanist," a 
term which occurred first in documents of the late fifteenth 
century and became increasingly common during the sixteenth 
century. 

The origin of Italian humanism is usually attributed to 
Petrarch who had a few forerunners, to be sure, but accord- 
ing to the common view, no real predecessors. There is no 
doubt that Petrarch was the first really great figure among 
the Italian humanists. Yet some of the characteristic inter- 
ests and tendencies of Italian humanism preceded Petrarch 
at least by one generation. The origin and rise of Italian 
humanism, in my opinion, was due to two, or rather three, 
different factors. One factor was the native Italian tradition 
of medieval rhetoric, which had been cultivated by teachers 
and notaries, and handed down as a technique of composing 
letters, documents, and speeches. The second factor was 
the so-called medieval humanism, that is, the study of classi- 
cal Latin poetry and literature, which had flourished in the 
schools of the twelfth century, especially in France, and to 
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which Italy at that time had made a very limited contribu- 
tion. Toward the end of the thirteenth century, this study 
of the Latin classics was introduced into the Italian schools 
and merged with the native rhetorical tradition that had 
been of a much more practical nature. Thus the scholarly 
study of the Latin classics began to develop, once the success- 
ful imitation of the classical authors, based on their careful 
study, was considered as the best training for those who 
wanted to write and to speak well, in prose and in verse, in 
Latin and in the vernacular. A third factor was added to 
this development during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century: the study of classical Greek literature, which had 
been almost unknown to the Western Middle Ages, but had 
been cultivated through the centuries in the Byzantine Em- 
pire and was now brought to Italy from the East as a result 
of intensified political, ecclesiastic, and scholarly contacts. 

The fruit of this combination of scholarly interests was 
the body of humanistic learning which comprised Latin and 
Greek grammar, eloquence, poetry, history, and moral phi- 
losophy. The humanists occupied the chairs of all these 
fields at the universities, asserted their importance in relation 
to the other sciences, and obtained almost complete control 
of the secondary schools in whfch grammar and rhetoric 
always had been the core of the curriculum. 

The humanists also acquired considerable prestige and 
power through the places they held in the various profes- 
sions. For the humanists were not merely free-lance writers, 
as it is often asserted, and the case of Petrarch is by no 
means typical. Most of the humanists belonged to one of 
three professional groups, and sometimes to more than one 
at the same time: they were teachers at the universities or 
secondary schools; or they were secretaries of princes or 
cities; or they were noble or wealthy amateurs who com- 
bined their business or political activities with the fashionable 
intellectual interests of their time. This professional and 
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social place of the humanists easily explains the range and 
content of their literary production. They edited, trans- 
lated, and expounded classical Greek and Latin authors, and 
wrote on matters of grammar and philology- ; they composed 
speeches, letters, poems, historical works, and moral trea- 
tises. The bulk of this humanistic literature is enormous, 
and on the whole it is much more interesting than those who 
have never read it would have us believe. Much, although 
not all, of this literature is written in Latin, which accounts 
in part for the scanty interest it has encountered in recent 
years. The charge that the works of the humanists are 
studded with classical quotations and with rhetorical phrases 
is to some extent correct. Yet we must add that the human- 
ists managed to express in this classicist and rhetorical Latin 
the nuances of their own personal experience and the realities 
of contemporary life. A Neo-latin literature which contains 
descriptions of tournaments, and of snowball fights in the 
streets of fifteenth-century Florence certainly cannot be dis- 
missed as academic, although its means of expression may 
be less accessible to us than are the paintings of the same 
period that reflect similar standards of form and content. 

Within the framework of Renaissance learning, human- 
ism certainly occupied a very important place. However, it 
would be quite wrong to assume, as modern scholars often 
do, that humanism represents the complete picture of Renais- 
sance science and philosophy, and that it tended, or even 
hoped, to expel and to replace all those traditions of medie- 
val learning that are usually associated with the term "schol- 
asticism." Humanism originated and developed within the 
limited area of rhetorical and philological studies. In 
asserting the claims of their own field, the humanists were 
apt to become aggressive toward their colleagues in other 
disciplines, but they were quite unable to provide for those 
other fields a subject matter capable of replacing the mate- 
rial furnished by the medieval tradition. Humanism was 
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and remained a cultural and literary movement bound by its 
classical and rhetorical interests. Its influence on other 
fields, such as natural philosophy, theology, law, medicine, or 
mathematics, could be only external and indirect. 

However, this indirect influence was in many respects 
quite important, especially in the case of philosophical 
thought with which we are primarily concerned. The hu- 
manistic movement of the Renaissance provided philosophers 
with new standards of literary elegance and of historical 
criticism, with additional classical source materials, and con- 
sequently with many ancient ideas and philosophies which 
thus came to be restated and revived or to be combined with 
other old and new doctrines. Moreover, although humanism 
in itself was not committed to any particular philosophy, it 
contained in its very program a few general ideas that were 
of great importance for Renaissance thought. One of these 
ideas was the conception the humanists had of history and 
of their own historical position. They believed that classical 
antiquity was in most respects a perfect age; that it was 
followed by a long period of decline, the Dark or Middle 
Ages; and that it was the task and destiny of their own age 
to accomplish a rebirth or renaissance of classical antiquity, 
or of its learning, arts, and sciences. The humanists them- 
selves thus helped to shape the concept of the Renaissance 
which has been so bitterly criticized by certain modern his- 
torians. 

Even more important was the emphasis on man which 
was inherent in the cultural and educational program of the 
Renaissance humanists and which should endear them even 
to our contemporary "humanists" (although the latter would 
show slight sympathy for the educational ideals of their 
Renaissance predecessors). When the Renaissance human- 
ists called their studies the "humanities" or Studia humani- 
tatis, they expressed the claim that these studies contribute 
to the education of a desirable human being, and hence are 
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of vital concern for man as man. Thus they indicated a 
basic concern for man and his dignity, and this aspiration 
became quite explicit in many of their writings. When Pe- 
trarch whom we called the first great humanist describes in a 
famous letter his trip to the peak of Mont Ventoux, he tells 
us that overwhelmed by the marvelous view, he took Augus- 
tine's Confessions out of his pocket and opened it at random. 
He found the following passage : "Men go to admire the 
heights of mountains, the great floods of the sea, the courses 
of rivers, the shores of the ocean, and the orbits of the stars, 
and neglect themselves." "I was stunned," Petrarch con- 
tinues, "closed the book and was angry at myself since I 
was still admiring earthly things although I should have 
learned long ago from pagan philosophers that nothing is 
admirable but the soul in comparison to which, if it is great, 
nothing is great." 1 Petrarch thus expresses his conviction 
that man and his soul are the true standard of intellectual 
importance, but in doing so, he uses the very words of Augus- 
tine, the Christian classic, and of Seneca, the pagan classic. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, the Florentine 
humanist, Giannozzo Manetti, composed a lengthy treatise 
on the dignity and excellence of man, which was written as 
a conscious reply to Pope Innocent Ill's treatise on the 
miserable condition of mankind. Manetti's work is filled 
with quotations from Cicero and from Lactantius. 2 Also 
among later humanists, the dignity of man continued to be 
a favorite topic. None of them expressed the link between 
this concern for man and the admiration of antiquity more 
clearly than the great author who has been called a vernacu- 
lar humanist. 8 For Machiavelli who in his enforced retire- 
ment liked to put on evening clothes to converse with the 
great ancient writers, the study of the ancients was valuable 
because they were human models, and the attempt to imitate 
them was not vain since human nature is always the same. 4 

Whereas the humanistic movement had a literary and 
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cultural origin and character and hence had merely an In- 
direct, though powerful, influence on the development of 
philosophical thought, the second great intellectual move- 
ment of the early Renaissance, Platonism, was philosophical 
in its origin and had but an incidental, though very sig- 
nificant, impact upon Renaissance literature. Considering 
the quantity of its literary production and the number of its 
followers, Platonism was not as broad a current as was 
humanism, but it was much deeper, both in the wealth of its 
ideas and in the response it evoked from its adherents,, 
Platonism, to be sure, had its own centers in such informal 
and temporary circles as the Platonic Academy of Florence, 
as well as in certain literary Academies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in a few university chairs of Platonic philosophy. 
Yet taken as a whole, Platonism did not possess the strong 
institutional and professional support which both humanism 
and Aristotelianism were enjoying. Platonism owed its in- 
fluence rather to the personal appeal of its ideas to the expe- 
riences and inclinations of individual thinkers and writers, 
an appeal that varied in depth and sincerity and that some- 
times, as things go, degenerated into a mere fashion. 

The Platonism of the Italian Renaissance as it cul- 
minated in Marsilio Ficino, the leader of the Florentine 
Academy, and in his friend and pupil, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, was in many respects an offshoot of the human- 
istic movement. Both Ficino and Pico had enjoyed a thor- 
ough humanistic education and were imbued with the stylistic 
and classicist standards of the humanists. Their preference 
for Plato had its antecedents in Petrarch and in other early 
humanists. Ficino j s endeavor to translate and to expound 
the works of Plato and of the andent Neoplatonists was 
comparable to the work done by the humanists on other 
classical authors. His attempt to restate and to revive the 
teachings of Platonism reflected the general trend toward 
reviving ancient arts, ideas, and institutions and in one of his 



